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THE CHRISTIAN STORIES OF 
THE NATIVITY 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 


CROZER THE LOGICAL SEMINARY 


N THIS brief study of a subject worn almost threadbare — 

the stories of the supernatural birth of Jesus — I have little 
expectation or desire to push horizons back. I have no new nor 
startling discoveries to announce. Certainly I have no intention 
of raising again — at least, as a direct issue — the question of 
the historical nature (or lack of it) of the stories. My interest 
is two-fold: first, the reason why they made their appearance 
at the time they did; second, as to their origin. 

The more I study the gospels, the less satisfied I am with 
the view that would see them as the simple and artless stringing 
together of ancient tradition. Rather, I think I can detect on 
every page the results of study and meditation; and particularly 
in Mark, so often considered the most rough-and-ready of them 
all. As I have previously tried to show,' I find myself more and 
more attracted to the possibility that in the story of the baptism 
of Jesus in Mark we are at a comparatively advanced stage in 
the development of the views about the nature of Jesus and his 
mission. There is more than a little truth in the characteriZa- 
tion of the Gospel of Mark as “the prolongation backward of 
‘Paul’s word of the cross.’”” In Mark, it is at the baptism that 
Jesus sees before him the task to which he is called, receives 
the power necessary for his mission, and hears from heaven the 
word: ‘‘Thou art my beloved son; thee have I chosen.”? None 


t Crozer Quarterly, VIII (1931), 47-67; Christian Beginnings, 149-153, 
193-197. 
2 Mark 1 11. 
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save Jesus knows his mission. Nor does he himself divulge it, 
although day by day he closely watches his chosen disciples to 
see if the truth which they alone are destined to grasp has 
broken in upon them. Finally, a dawning but imperfect light 
does break through. Peter at Czsarea Philippi glimpses the 
secret, and makes his confession;3 it is only a dawning faith — 
like the man in the immediately preceding parable,‘ Peter sees 
men ‘‘as trees, walking’’; fails to see that suffering is a necessary 
part of Jésus’ task. But imperfect though the faith is, and is 
destined to remain, despite Jesus’ explicit instructions, until in 
the clear light of the resurrection they see him as he is; yet, 
as Mark tells this story, it marks the turning point in the gospel, 
and is appropriately followed by the second voice from heaven, 
this time not to Jesus but to the disciples, to confirm their 
dawning faith: ‘‘Peter was right. This is my beloved son: hear 
ye him.”’s 

I am distinctly of the opinion that neither of these stories in 
which the voice from heaven is the central theme is a primitive 
tradition, but that both are of Mark’s own composition; that 
the one is simply the variant of the other, and that both are 
reflections of a still earlier tradition in which we are carried 
back to the days following the resurrection when confidence 
arose in the disciples’ hearts that Jesus had not been thwarted 
by death but that on the contrary he had signally triumphed. 
Thus it appears to me highly probable that Mark has utilized 
for both his stories of Peter’s Confession and the subsequent 
Transfiguration earlier resurrection stories in which the earliest 
of Christian confessions had been made, perhaps by Peter: 
“He was the Son of man, of whom he so often spoke; he it 
was whom God had anointed. How blind were our eyes; how 
deaf our ears.”® Thus we are at a stage of thinking in no small 
degree akin to that underlying Paul’s basic belief that since the 
time of the resurrection Jesus has been plainly designated, and 


3 Mark 8 27-33, 

4 Mark 8 22-26, 

5 Mark 9 7, 

6 See my article, ‘‘The Date of Peter’s Confession,” Quantulacumque (Fest- 
schrift K. Lake), 117-122. 
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mightily, as God’s son. Mark thus carries this ‘word of the 
cross” back to the beginning of the ministry itself. 

And just because he did this, difficulties arose, although they 
were probably not intended nor foreseen by Mark. Certainly 
Paul did not mean, as the verse I have just paraphrased? might 
at first blush suggest, that Jesus became God’s son for the first 
time at the resurrection. Such words as Rom 83, Phil 26¢, 
Gal 44 are sufficient to show the reverse. Rather, what he is 
saying is: Though he was God’s son before, now he is demon- 
strably so; his humility is over, his glory now stands clearly 
revealed. Whether Mark meant to imply, as is commonly 
assumed today, that at the baptism Jesus became God’s son 
(as he had not been before) or simply that at this moment 
God was announcing to Jesus his choice and girding him for 
his task I see no way of determining. Mark’s heart is not on 
his sleeve. Many deductions have been made about this point 
or that which might well have caused him amazement. 

But the point of significance for us is that whatever Mark may 
have intended to imply by his crisp account it gave great aid 
and comfort to Docetists who toyed with the idea that at the 
time of the baptism the preéxistent Christ descended upon the 
human Jesus, subsumed him, so to speak, and abode with him 
until the crucifixion, when it departed. A particulariy clear 
expression of this view which flourished in the second century, 
perhaps earlier, is found in the account of the death on the 
cross in the Gospel of Peter, where it is expressly said, ‘And 
the Lord cried out aloud, saying: ‘My power, my power, thou 
hast forsaken me.’ And when he had so said, he was taken up.’’® 
Irenzus is at pains to refute these views of the “falsely-called 
Gnostics” who say, ‘‘that the Christ and Saviour from above 
was not born, but that also after the baptism of the dispensa- 
tional Jesus, he, [i.e., the Christ of the Pleroma] descended 
upon him as a dove.’’? Cerinthus the Jew taught similarly that 
“after his baptism, Christ descended upon him in the form of a 


7 Rom 1 4. 
® Gospel of Peter 5 19. 
9 Irenzus, adv. Her., III, x, 3. 
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dove from the Supreme Ruler, and then he proclaimed the 
unknown Father, and performed miracles. But that at last 
Christ departed from Jesus, and that then Jesus suffered and 
rose again, while Christ remained impassible, inasmuch as he 
was a spiritual being.’’*° 

Then too, the Gospel of Mark made it easy for the West to 
develop an adoptionist Christology, free from the vagaries of 
Docetism, but equally perverse in the eyes of the orthodox. 
Thus Theodotus of Byzantium taught in Rome in the last 
quarter of the second century that Jesus was a man, inspired 
and imbued at the baptism with the Holy Spirit, and that thus 
he was adopted by God and raised to divine dignity because of 
the perfect holiness which he had achieved. These views cost 
him his membership in the church, but they were echoed in 
such teachers as Artemon, Beryllus of Bostra, and Paul of 
Samosata, and indirectly influenced such leaders as Lucian of 
Antioch and Arius. 

That certain Docetist vagaries were already in evidence 
before the composition of Matthew and Luke appears to me 
highly probable because of what seems to be the intentionally 
polemic character of such a word as ‘“‘See my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having... And they gave 
him a piece of broiled fish. And he took it, and did eat before 
them.”" It is thus by no means improbable that one of the 
reasons which led to the insertion of the stories of the super- 
natural birth was the deliberate intent of combatting such per- 
verse and vicious views. Then again Mark’s “prolongation of 
the ‘word of the cross’”’ was but partial. So long as there 
were no written gospels the difficulty might not seem acute. 
Once the account was on paper and could be studied, difficulties 
seemed to bristle. I think we cannot overemphasize the early 
eagerness to squeeze all the information available from prized 
sources. Each brief and epigrammatic statement was studied 
for the implicit lesson lurking beneath the explicit utterance. 
Thus a Luke could find a solution to the puzzle of the fact 


0 Tbid., I, xxvi, 1. 
™ Luke 24 39-2. 
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that Jesus was crucified between two thieves: Surely Mark was 
wrong. Both had not blasphemed. And the gaps and silences 
had to be filled. Was it at the baptism that Jesus had become 
the Son of God? Of course not! From the earliest moment of 
his existence he had been that in a real sense. 

Then again there was another disturbing feature in Mark’s 
account. When Jesus had been involved in debate with his 
enemies in Jerusalem, he had said: 

How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of David? 
David himself said in the Holy Spirit, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. 
David himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he his Son? 


Certainly the words look as if they meant: The scribes are 
wrong. Jesus, although anointed of God, is not the son of 
David. Yet had not Bartimzus hailed Jesus as the son of 
David? Had not the welcoming throng in their glad cry at 
his Entry characterized the kingdom as ‘‘of our father David’’?™4 
Certainly Mark could not have meant that Jesus denied being 
David’s son. Such a possibility of misconception must be re- 
moved. Thus not only does Matthew insert several more refer- 
ences to the “son of David” in the appeal of the other two 
blind men,*s of the Canaanitish woman,” and alter the word of 
the welcoming crowd to the more definite ‘‘Hosanna to the son 
of David,’? which cry the children in the temple echo," but 
he prefixes a genealogy of Jesus in which David as his ancestor 
is mentioned no less than six times." Furthermore this geneal- 
ogy is very artfully constructed. It falls into three groups of 
fourteen generations each. This is no accident. It required four- 
teen generations for the family to rise to royal power in David; 
in fourteen generations this royal power was lost; in fourteen 


12 Mark 12 35-37. 

13 Mark 10 47 f. 

% Mark 11 10. 

1s Matt 9 27, 

%6 Matt 15 22. 

17 Matt 21 9. 

%8 Matt 21 15. % Matt]1 1, 6 (bis), 17 (bis), 20. 
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more it was regained, this time permanently, in the Messiah.?° 
Nor can I rid my mind of the impression that those scholars 
are right who see in this artificial triad of fourteens a further 
subtle touch, so dear to Jewish and early Christian ingenuity. 
“David” is written in three Hebrew letters, the sum of which is 
fourteen! In Luke, too, both in the quite different genealogy 
and even more conspicuously in the nativity story, distinct and 
unmistakable emphasis is laid on the fact that Mary was 
“betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of 
David” ; her son was to receive the “throne of his father 
David.’ And Joseph had taken Mary ‘‘to the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
family of David.”*s These repeated and conspicuous references 
to David can hardly have been accidental. 

Now reverting for a moment to the puzzling Markan section :*4 
What does Mark mean there? Some have seen it as a bit of 
ancient tradition coming from Jesus himself and evidencing his 
disclaimer to the title, and which Mark has faithfully preserved 
as a good historian should. Personally I find that explanation 
increasingly difficult. First, I seriously doubt that Mark pre- 
served materials for any such purpose; secondly, I find it ex- 
tremely unlikely to think that Jesus was hailed in his lifetime 
by any as the son of David. To my mind that title was not 
only not conferred upon him during his lifetime, but was by no 
means the earliest block in the later developing Christology. 
I am inclined very tentatively to hazard the guess that Mark 
did not accept this designation for Jesus — if he were actually a 
Roman Christian or writing for a Roman audience, his reluct- 
ance is not surprising — although he knew it, and was taking 
this somewhat devious but at the same time effective way of 
freeing Jesus from the onus in Roman eyes of having either 
claimed or accepted homage as a political figure who might 
seem a rival to the Roman governor if not to the Roman 


2 Matt 1 17. 

2 Luke 1 27. 
22'Luke 1 32, 

% Luke 2 4, 

24 Mark 12 35-37. 
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Cesar. Certainly one of Mark’s reasons for his theory of the 
‘Messianic secret” may well have been his desire to emphasize 
the fact that Jesus was in no wise responsible for the charge 
soon to come that he was a seditious man. Not only did he 
refrain from making claims for himself, but he silenced those 
who might speak. Before the high priest he did accept the title, 
“the Christ, the Son of the Blessed,’’5 but this was after his 
public career was over, and the title involved no claim to tem- 
poral power, but was a part of his rightful dignity as Son of 
man, which, Mark believed, Jesus considered himself to be. 
Thus what Mark seems to me to be saying is: ‘Jesus was hailed 
by the irresponsible Bartimzus as ‘son of David.’ Observe he 
showed no approval of it; on the contrary, as soon as he reached 
Jerusalem, in a most public manner he rejected or denied it or 
at least made perfectly plain that he found no value in it.” 
That this is the explanation of the puzzling section is, obviously, 
very uncertain, although to my mind not inconceivable. Yet I 
cannot free myself from the notion, for the moment laying 
aside the puzzling title ‘‘son of David,” that the whole later 
theory of Jesus’ actual Davidic descent” arose as a pure religious 
deduction, without the slightest actual evidence of such descent. 
In fact, it is possible to go a step farther and to speculate 
whether this puzzling Markan section — in case the above ex- 
planation seems forced — is not the answer to a hostile charge 
that Jesus was not what his later followers claimed: “He was 
not of the seed of David at all.” The burden of this section 
would then have been: “‘The charge is of no consequence. He 
could have been and was the Christ quite regardless of physical 
descent from David.” And it might be remarked that precisely 
that answer was made in the case of Bar Cochba early in the 
second century. Nor is it necessary to see these two explana- 
tions as mutually exclusive. It is well within the realm of 
possibility that Mark adapted an earlier polemic to buttress 
his own argument. 

But why do Matthew and Luke preserve the section which 
apparently disclaims, or at least fails to claim, Davidic sonship? 


2 Mark 14 61 f. 
% E. g., such references as Rom 1 3, II Tim 2 8, Rev 5 5, 22 16. 
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Is it not because to them, as to later Christians in general, 
the original force had been lost sight of? To them it did not 
represent Jesus as disclaiming to be of David’s lineage — that 
he actually was so they had abundantly proved by the geneal- 
ogies; nor did he reject the title when it was offered by his 
humble worshippers. But in able fashion he is turning the tables 
on his captious questioners and at the same time is objecting 
to the implication of the phrase, ‘‘only David’s son.”’ Actually 
he is far more; he is great David’s greater son and lord. 


So far we have been concerned with the first question, viz., 
Why did the stories make their appearance toward the end of 
the first century? I would not, of course, mean to deny that 
there may have been other reasons; that these emphases, how- 
ever, are not accidental appears to me highly probable. Now it 
is time to consider the other question: Where do the stories 
come from? What caused the stories to take the shape they 
did? 

When dissatisfaction was felt with the view which Mark 
seemed to suggest, namely, that it was at the baptism that 
Jesus was chosen to be the receptacle of the Spirit, the next 
step was easy. It was necessary to have him literally begotten 
of God, by whom his mother had become pregnant. Nor was 
there any lack of precedent or of material for such a view. 
In the Greco-Roman world, in the East, in Egypt — wherever 
early Christians found themselves — they found themselves in 
a world replete with such stories of those who had risen above 
the ordinary rank of men. Nor is it fair to say that these 
notions would have seemed repugnant to every Christian. Many 
Christians had unquestionably accepted them as a matter of 
course, at least before they had accepted Christianity. Then 
they may well have sought to discard these notions along with 
pagan refuse as they listened to Christianity’s imperious chal- 
lenge. How complete the evacuation was, however, may well 
be questioned. 

It is often said by those to whom the notion that pagan 
elements were adopted by Christianity is still, despite the over- 
whelming evidence, distasteful: There is no similarity at all 
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between these chaste and beautiful stories of the modest virgin 
and the gross and vulgar tales which are alleged as parallels. 
In the pagan world the stories are of adultery and amour; in 
the Christian accounts there is a world of difference, namely, 
a virgin birth. That that contrast is valid appears to me most 
dubious. In the first place, are the stories in Matthew and 
Luke :stories of a virgin birth? We read them in the light of 
the misinterpretation of Isaiah 714 which Matthew sees as a 
confirmation and prophecy of the Christian nativity. In Isaiah 
no male is referred to; a virgin will bear a child; this marvelous 
phenomenon is to be a sign. That this is what the original word 
meant is, of course, not the case. That the early framers of our 
gospel stories so understood, namely, that this virgin would 
conceive without the aid of someone else, at least God, is most 
unlikely. In Matthew’s account Mary is found “pregnant of 
the Holy Spirit” ;?7 “that which is begotten in her is of the 
Holy Spirit;’** i. e., it is not ‘of human seed.” Certainly there 
seems little difference in point of view between this account 
and the view expressed by Plutarch. He has just indicated his 
own skepticism regarding a “god or a demon being capable of 
a sensual or bodily love for any human form or beauty,” but 
then continues, ‘““The wise Egyptians [believe] not unplausibly 
that it may be possible for a divine spirit so to apply itself to 
the nature of a woman, as to imbreed in her the first beginnings 
of generation.’ This is most instructive in view of two other 
statements: 1. that “the Egyptians call the spirit (76 mvedua) 
Zeus” (i. e., Zeus Amon),3° and 2. ‘‘No woman is ever said to 
have produced (zotfoat) a child without intercourse with a 
man.” In Luke, too, the view is clear-cut. It is chastely and 
delicately expressed, but it is surely no indication of partheno- 
genesis. Mary is puzzled how she will conceive; Gabriel answers, 
“The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee; wherefore also the thing 


27 Matt 1 18. 

28 Matt 1 20. 

29 Plutarch, Vit. Numa, 4. 

x Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir., 36, p. 365D. 
3% Plutarch, Conj. precept., 48, p. 145D. 
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which is begotten shall be called holy, Son of God.”s? That 
Mary was a virgin before this experience is of course clear; later 
apocryphal tales emphasized this and asserted that she continued 
to remain so, at least as far as the eye of the midwife could 
detect. Even after the birth of the child she gave no evidence, 
save in having milk, that she was other than a virgin.3 That 
this, however, is the view of either Matthew or Luke is utterly 
improbable. Nor should it be overlooked that in many a story 
of children born to divine fathers by mortal women the whole 
point of the story turns on the fact that the woman was a 
virgin before the conception. Passing reference to Rea Silvia, 
the mother of Romulus and Remus, a vestal virgin; to Danaé, 
the mother of Perseus, whose birth her father, Acrisios, had 
vainly sought to prevent by keeping her an isolated virgin; to 
Perictione, the mother of Plato, must here suffice. 

Again it is very easy to overemphasize the alleged grossness 
and vulgarity of the parallel stories. It would be idle to deny 
that there are many tales of the adulterous and lustful advances 
of the gods upon human wives and maidens. Zeus is the hero 


in many of these amatory escapades. But many others had a 
quite different emphasis. They are not piquant tales of lustful 
gods, but are explanations of the origin of this individual or 
that whose subsequent career suggested that he must have been 
of more than common clay. Thus the stories of the divine pater- 
nity of such notables as Romulus, the elder Scipio, Augustus, 
Sargon, Cyrus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Alexander the Great — 


32 Luke 1 35. 
33 Five stages on the “‘ladder of purity’’ may be mentioned: 

(1) Joseph and Mary were Jesus’ parents. 

(2) Mary was betrothed to Joseph but had no conjugal intercourse 
with him until after Jesus’ birth. He was not the father of Jesus. 

(3) Joseph was a decrepit old man at the time of his betrothal to Mary. 
His children were all by a former marriage. He was really Mary’s 
guardian rather than her husband. 

(4) Mary’s virginity was not sullied by the births of children subse- 
quent to Jesus; more than this, her virginity, physical as well as 
spiritual, was not destroyed even by the birth of Jesus. 

(5) Not only Mary but Joseph were absolute virgins. The “brothers of 
Jesus” were really his cousins. 
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to mention but a few — are totally free from the alleged gross 
touches of lustful advances of the divine fathers. One of these 
stories, claiming Apollo as the father of Plato, deserves a further 
word: 
Speusippus in his work entitled Plato’s Funeral Oration, Clearchus in 
his Encomium on Plato, and Anaxilaides in his second book On Philoso- 
phers, tell us that there was a story at Athens that Ariston [the reputed 
father of Plato] made violent love to Perictione, then in her bloom, and 
failed to gain her; when he ceased his violence, Apollo appeared to him in 
a dream, whereupon he left her unmolested (xafapay yapov guvdakat) 
until the birth of her child.3 


The similarities with the Matthzan story are striking: the wife 
untouched by the husband until the child was born; an appear- 
ance of God to him with admonition. Furthermore, it is worth 
pointing out that this is not a story which grew up centuries 
later than the event, as Christian apologetic so often insists is 
the case with all alleged pagan parallels, but is told by Speusip- 
pus, Plato’s own nephew. Even in the case of many of the 
older stories many of the coarser touches and details had come 
to be sloughed off in consequence of the later allegorizing. 

So far as I know, in Judaism we do not have any express 
statements that God was the physical father of any of his 
myriads of children. Yet we do have stories which miss this 
claim by so narrow a margin that in the eyes of gentile Chris- 
tians, or for that matter of Jewish Christians at home in this 
wider world, there must have seemed little difference. Certainly 
it was God who had made Sarah and Leah and Rebecca and 
Zipporah fruitful. How would this word of Philo be understood 
by men who had found it most natural to see in those who far 
outdistanced their fellow mortals physical kinship with the gods 
above? 


And I will bring forward as a competent witness in proof of what I 
have said, the most holy Moses. For he introduces Sarah as conceiving 
a son when God beheld her by himself; but he represents her as bringing 
forth her son, no longer (ovxért) to him who beheld her then, but to 
him who was eager to attain to wisdom, and his name is called Abraham. 
And he teaches the same lesson more plainly in the case of Leah, where 


4 Diog. Laert., iii, 2; referred to also by Origen, c. Celsum, i, 37. 
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he says that “God opened her womb.” But to open the womb is the 
especial business of the husband. And she having conceived, brought 
forth, not to God, for he alone is sufficient and all-abundant for himself, 
but to him who underwent labor for the sake of that which is good, 
namely, for Jacob; so that in this instance virtue received the divine 
seed from the great Cause of all things, but brought forth her offspring 
to one of her lovers, who deserved to be preferred to all her other suitors. 

Again, when the all-wise Jacob addressed his supplications to God, 
Rebecca, who is perseverance, became pregnant by the agency of him 
who received the supplication; but Moses, who received Zipporah, that 
is to say, winged and sublime virtue, without any supplication or entreaty 
on his part, found that she conceived by no mortal man at all.3s 


But it was Isaac with whom Philo was especially concerned. 
He alone had been perfect from the very beginning, ‘‘the only 
example of freedom from passion beneath the sun.”36 Thus 
Abraham’s joy at the thought of fatherhood is especially un- 
warranted. To Philo the Torah makes perfectly clear this holiest 
of all mystical secrets, for, when Sarah says, “‘The Lord has 
made laughter for me,” what she really means is, ‘“The Lord 
{i.e., no human husband] begat Isaac.’’37 In his penetrating 
study, By Light, Light, Goodenough*® raises the question whether 
in his de Isaaco Philo may not have developed his thesis still 
further: Isaac, as the ancestor of the race, was literally, as well 
as allegorically, ‘the miraculous son of God.” Is the disappear- 
ance of the tract, together with the section in the Quzstiones 
which deals with the birth and sacrifice of Isaac, to be ascribed 


35 Philo, de Cherubim, 45-47 (xiii). 

3 Philo, Quod det. potiori, 46 (xiv). 

37 Philo, Legg. All., iii, 219 (Ixxvii). 

3 E, R. Goodenough, By Light, Light, 155. His discussion (cf. esp. 153- 
166) of Isaac’s mystic marriage with the ever virgin Sophia — now his 
mother, now his wife — raises the further question as to the extent which 
these views, apparently commonplaces to Philo, had become known and 
accepted in hellenistic Judaism. If so, this might well lessen the difficulty 
of seeing a tough-bitted Judaism borrowing from despised pagan thought, 
for hellenistic Judaism, if Goodenough be right, had already accepted Isaac’s 
birth as supernatural, with God, not a man, his actual father, although this 
function might be “imputed’’ to Abraham. But, after all, was Judaism — 
hellenistic or normative — as impervious to outside notions as she fondly 


believed herself to be, and as many modern scholars imply? Frankly, I 
doubt it. 
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to early Christian censors, who regarded it as a blasphemous 
parallel to their story of Christ’s advent, and, as such, piously 
suppressed it? 

How would such a word as, “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee,’ sound in the ears of Christians, confi- 
dent that Jesus was God’s beloved son, that he was mirrored 
and prophesied on every page of Holy Writ, and who at the 
same time were familiar with the not unnatural tendency, which 
Origen refers to, of ascribing the ‘“‘beginnings of corporeal sub- 
stance of those whom they regarded as possessing greater wisdom 
and power than the multitude to better and diviner elements 
than others’? 

The star which appeared at the birth of Jesus and which 
guided the magi to Bethlehem may perhaps have seemed to 
Matthew natural in view of the star which was to come out of 
Jacob and result in the destruction of Edom.‘’® Certainly Bar 
Cochba’s Jewish supporters saw significance in it for him a few 
years later. Nestle“ is perhaps right in insisting that the words 
“from the mountains of the East’ should not be overlooked 
in connection with the magi “from the East” (Matt 21) and 
the later Christian legends that it was in the mountain top that 
the magi caught their first glimpse of the star. This may well 
indicate that eventually Christians saw a Christian significance 
in the story of Balaam and Balak. Furthermore, in a late 
Jewish midrash a story is told of a star which appeared at the 
birth of Abraham. Since this story has so many other features 
in common with the story in Matthew it is worth quoting in full: 


On the night when he [Abraham] was born, Terah’s friends, among 
whom were councilors and soothsayers of Nimrod, were feasting in his 
house, and on leaving late at night they observed a star which swallowed 
up four other stars from the four sides of the heavens. They forthwith 
hastened to Nimrod and said: “Of a certainty, a lad has been born 
who is destined to conquer this world and the next; now, then, give to 
his parents as large a sum of money as they wish for the child, and then 
kill him.”” But Terah, who was present, said: ““‘Your advice reminds me 


39 Psalm 2 7. 
# Numb 24 17 f. 
« ZNTW, VIII (1907), 73 f. @ Numb 23 7. 
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of the mule to whom a man said, ‘I will give thee a house full of barley 
if thou wilt allow me to cut off thy head,’ whereupon the mule replied, 
‘Fool that thou art, of what use will the barley be to me if thou cuttest 
off my head?’ Thus I say to you: if you slay the son, who will inherit 
the money you give to the parents?”’ Then the rest of the councilors 
said: ‘From thy words we perceive that a son has been born to thee.” 
“Yes,” said Terah, ‘‘a son has been born to me, but he is dead.” Then 
Terah went home and hid his son in a cave for three years. 


But it is not necessary to assume that this story in its 
present form was current in the first century and known to 
Matthew. The view was universal that the births of great men 
had been heralded by stars, comets, or other portents. A comet 
had appeared at the natal hour of Mithridates;* a star of the 
first magnitude at the birth of Alexander Severus.*’ Cicero pre- 
serves the story that ‘‘on the very night that Olympias was 
delivered of Alexander [the Great], the temple of Diana of the 
Ephesians was burned; and when the morning dawned, the magi 
declared that the ruin and destroyer of Asia had been born that 
night.’’4© Not only was the view current in some circles that a 


new star rises at the birth of every man,‘’ but regularly this 
star, comet, or other omen spelled destruction for the ruling 
house or monarch. As in the Jewish tale just quoted and in the 
word of Cicero, so also Suetonius recounts that during the reign 
of Nero: 


“A blazing star [or ‘‘comet”— stella crinita], which is vulgarly supposed 
to portend destruction to kings and princes, appeared above the horizon 
several nights successively. He [Nero] felt great anxiety on account of 


4 This well known story is quoted in the Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 86. 
Nestle (op. cit.) discusses it. For other Jewish stories of supernatural lights 
at the time of the births of Isaac and Moses, see Strack und Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talm. u. Midr., I, 76. 

“ Justin, Hist., xxxvii, 2. 

4s Lampridius, Alex. Sev., 12. 

Cicero, de Divin., I, xxiii, 47. For other legends which soon clustered 
about the birth of Alexander, including the story of the thunderbolt that 
fell upon his mother’s body, Philip’s dream that he sealed up his wife’s body, 
Philip’s warning to stop spying on the god, and Olympias’ disclaimer — 
“When will Alexander cease slandering me to Hera?’’— see Plutarch, Vit. 
Alex., 2 f. 

47 Enc. Bibl., 111, 3351. 
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this phenomenon, and being informed by one Balbillus, an astrologer, 
that princes were wont to expiate such omens by the sacrifice of illus- 
trious persons, and so avert the danger foreboded to their own persons, 
by bringing it on the heads of their chief men, he resolved on the 
destruction of the principal nobility in Rome.* 


This, according to Suetonius, he accomplished together with the 
banishment from the city of the children of the condemned. 
Stories of vain attempts by reigning monarchs — both gods 
and mortals — to avert their own downfall by destroying the 
newly born child, indicated by omens and other prodigies as 
their successors, are too widespread and generally known for it 
to require argument that in this theme we have what may well 
be called an international myth. This motif regularly appears 
in the stories of the birth of such figures as Zeus, Perseus, 
(Edipus, Romulus, Augustus, Moses, Krishna, founder of the 
Fifth Dynasty of Egypt — to mention but a few of the many 
tales from many lands. A good sample is that recorded by the 
gossipy Suetonius: 
Julius Marathus [a freedman of Augustus, and apparently of Oriental 
origin] is the author of the story that a few months before he [Octavian] 
was born, an omen at Rome came to public attention whereby it was 
announced that nature would give birth to a king of the Roman nation. 
In terror, the Senate decreed that no one born that year should be 
brought up. Those who had pregnant wives, because each had hopes 


for himself, saw to it that the edict of the Senate should not be 
registered in the treasury. 


It is of interest to note that Josephus, in his tale of the slaughter 
of the innocents in Egypt at the time of the birth of Moses, 
emphasizes just this note, absent from the account in Exodus: 


One of those sacred scribes, who are very sagacious in foretelling future 
events truly, told the king that about this time a child would be born 
to the Israelites who, if he were reared, would bring the Egyptian 
dominion low, and would raise the Israelites; that he would excel all 
men in virtue, and would attain a glory that would be remembered 
through all the ages. Which thing was so feared by the king, that, 
according to this man’s opinion, he commanded that they should cast 
every male child which was born to the Israelites, into the river, and 
destroy it.s 


48 Suctonius, Nero, 36. 
49 Suetonius, Augustus, 94, 8° Josephus, Ant. II, ix, 2. 
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Nor do we need look far for the familiar story of the flight 
and preservation of the child. That, too, was a part of this 
widely diffused saga — appearing now in one form, now in 
another. Zeus and the Dictean Cave, the woman arrayed with 
the sun in the ancient Babylonian creation myth, preserved 
essentially unchanged in Revelation 12, the flight of the Olym- 
pians before Typhon, the flight of Isis, of Leto, and of Io (the 
four last to Egypt) — these are but a few of many which will 
at once occur to the student of mythology. 

It would thus appear folly to deny that the Matthzan story 
is at least indirectly, perhaps remotely, a consequence of this 
widespread legend. I do not mean that the author of our first 
gospel was deliberately concocting a story to parallel legends 
which, if he knew them, would have been distasteful to him. 
Nevertheless they were in the air; more than that, they had 
probably cast their direct impress on stories which he did use 
as conscious parallels. The striking verbal coincidence between 
the flights and subsequent returns of Moses and the holy family,5* 
can scarcely be accidental. This appears to me a very strong 
argument for the view that our nativity story in Matthew is to 
be seen as the evangelist’s own composition. The obvious and 
continued contrast between Moses and Jesus, the Pentateuch 
and our resultant gospel, is but an expansion of the note struck 
here. Nor is it without interest to observe that the story of 
Moses, itself undoubtedly influenced by the older legend, has 
also apparently impressed or given form to other stories in the 
OT. The story of the flight of Jeroboam to Egypt to escape 
death at the hands of Solomon, and of his stay there until the 
death of Solomon; the even more striking story of the flight of 
Hadad, as a little child, from David and Joab, busily engaged 
in slaying all the males in Moab, and his return to his own 
country after he had heard in Egypt of the deaths of David 
and of Joab’ may well be pondered by the student of the 
Christian nativity story. 


Cf, especially avexwpnoev, Exod 215 and Matt 2 14; reOvfxacw yap 
mavres oi EnrodyTés cov THY Yuxiv, Exod 419; and reOvijxacw yap ot 
Enrovyres THY dux}v TOD wavdiov, Matt 2 20. 

52 1 Kings 11 40. 83 I Kings 11 14-22. 
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Attempts, so dear to a former generation, to rationalize the 
story, to find a conjunction of planets at the time of Jesus’ 
birth which gave rise to the story of the star, to see evidence of 
an actual residence of Jesus in Egypt in the malicious slander 
by later Jews about the Egyptian magician and of his flight to 
Egypt in the days of Alexander Jannzus,* are quite unnecessary. 
Some have seen in the visit of Tiridates and his Parthian magi 
to Nero in 66 aA.D., his fawning adoration of Nero as Mithras, 
and his return “by another way” a building block in the Mat- 
than story.55 All of this is as unnecessary as is the oft-repeated 
statement that Herod’s notorious cruelty gave rise to such a 
story as that of the slaughter of the innocent Bethlehemite 
babes. That Herod’s execution of his various sons did give rise 
to the famous pun made by Augustus® is not to be denied. 
That Herod would have been cast in this role, however, had he 
been the most benevolent of monarchs, is far from unlikely. 
The kind of story that Matthew was penning, the form the 
saga had already taken — that and not the actual disposition 
of Herod was all-important. 

Thus I am disinclined to seize upon any one of the various 
stories and say: This was the source of the legend in Matthew. 
It is not so simple as that. Many of the “parallels” are strik- 
ingly similar; others are superficially not parallels at all. Thus 
the stories of the birth of Gilgamesh from the king’s daughter 
and an invisible man, of Mithras from the rock, of Shaoshyant 
from the young girl impregnated by the seed of Zarathustra 
which had been stored up in a lake in which she later chanced 
to be bathing, of Buddha from Queen Maya into whose side 
Buddha himself in the form of a white elephant had penetrated, 
are surely not to be cited as in themselves even remote ancestors 
of our stories. They are all, however, indicative of a widely 
diffused belief in the divine paternity of those destined to 
achieve superlative greatness. Was it surprising that in conse- 


4 Cf. Sanh., 107b. 

ss Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxx, 6; Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom., |xiii, 1-7; Suetonius, 
Nero, 13. 

s “Better is it to be Herod's pig than son”— Macrobius, Saturnal., II. 
iv, 11. 
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quence of this undertone of belief a Christian saw in OT stories, 
allusions, and fancied prophecies materials from which he easily 
shaped a story that would prolong Paul’s word of the cross 
back to the Christian King’s advent? 

Little in addition can be said of the other elements in the 
nativity stories of Luke, for any adequate discussion of them 
would lead this paper, already grown too long, beyond tolerable 
limits. That this story, too, of the divinely begotten babe, his 
birth in the cattle shed (or was it in the open air?), the angelic 
announcements to the shepherds, and their subsequent visit to 
the babe, is shot through and through with earlier legendary 
materials can scarcely be doubted. Gressmanns? and Nordens® 
have seen evidence of an Egyptian myth of the discovery of 
the royal foundling — perhaps Horus — by shepherds or in the 
other Egyptian myth that the reigning Pharaoh was the off- 
spring of Amon-Ra. Boussets® sees a close parallel in the cult of 
Dionysus-Dusares, where in the temple of the virgin mother 
Kore (xopetov) in Alexandria, in Petra and Elusa Epiphanius 
tells us the annual celebration of the ‘‘finding of the babe’’ was 
celebrated in his day.*° That shepherds played their part in the 
stories of Romulus and Remus, of Cyrus, and probably of 
Mithras is recognized. That divine appearances to shepherds 
and to other country folk in preference to the rich and wise 
was a familiar theme is well attested. Yet while all these ele- 
ments were “‘in the air,” and may well be seen in the distance 
behind the family-pastoral idyll in the Lucan story of the 
nativity, I am convinced that here, as in Matthew, the OT 
proved the immediate quarry, even though it may be frankly 
admitted that only a man who had long breathed that “air” 
might have been led to delve in these quarries. Once Jesus 
had become the especial son of David, the Messiah, Micah 5 2 
could not be disregarded. Bethlehem, of course, was the place 
of his birth. And Bethlehem was the “tower of the flocks.’’® 


st Das Weihnachtsevangelium. 

38 Die Geburt des Kindes. 

89 Kyrios Christos. 

6 Epiphanius, Panarion her., LI, xxii, 8-11. 
6& Gen 35 21; Mica 4 8. 
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The Palestinian targum on Genesis 35 28 reads: “And Jacob 
proceeded and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder 
(‘flocks’), the place from whence it is to be that the King 
Meshiha will be revealed at the end of the days.”* How old 
this notion is is hard to say. At least for Luke Bethlehem is 
specifically the ‘‘city of David.” Thus in this city of flocks, the 
city of David, who himself a shepherd was keeping the sheep at 
the moment Samuel came searching for him, it is not strange 
that shepherds should have been watching their flocks on the 
night when David’s son, the Messiah, came to birth, and should 
have hastened with the angelic chorus ringing in their ears to 
pay their homage. 

Nor need one look far afield for parallels to the annunciations 
to Zacharias and Mary. The stories of the appearances of Jehovah 
to Abraham® and of the two-fold appearance of the angel of 
Jehovah to Manoah and his wife are of prime importance. If 
any one particular parallel is to be sought for the story of the 
double visit of Gabriel, it would appear to me that this beautiful 
story supplies it: the troubled and fearful Zacharias,® the terri- 
fied Manoah;® the radiant confidence of Manoah’s wife,” the 
word of quiet dignity of Mary.®* Nor is the reference to the 
altar in the two stories®® to be neglected, nor the word that the 
coming child —Samson, John —should drink no wine nor 
strong drink. Norden’* has made a strong case for Vélter’s” 
earlier view that the Lucan story as we have it is the expansion 
of an earlier account which emanated from the circle of the 
Baptist’s followers and was a tale of John’s birth. It was to 
Elisabeth, not to Mary, that Gabriel came in the sixth month 


6 See also the similar note in the targum on Micah 51; cf. also Strack 
und Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 83. 

6 Gen 18 1-15. 

6 Judg 13 1-25. 

6s Luke 1 12. 

% Judg 13 22. 

& Ibid. 

6 Luke 1 38. 

% Judg 13 19 f; Luke 1 9 f. 

® Op. cit., 102 f. 

™ Die evangelischen Erzahlungen von der Geburt und Kindheit Jesu. 
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to quicken her babe. John was to be the messenger of Malachi, 
not the forerunner of the Messiah. Later this was amplified 
and expanded by Christian additions; the appearance of Gabriel 
to Elisabeth was altered to one to Mary. Zacharias’ Benediction 
was expanded — it originally contained only verses 68, 71-75 — 
to include the prophetic word that John would “go before the 
face of the Lord to make ready his way.””? There is much that 
can be said for this view. It appears to me worthy of more 
attention than it seems to have received on this side of the 
Atlantic. Nevertheless I am inclined to see the evolution in the 
other direction, to see it as an additional step in the rapproche- 
ment of John and Jesus and of the subordination of the former 
to the latter. Thus it appears to me that Luke has here carried 
Matt 3 13-15 one step further back. 

Other questions regarding the nature of these Lucan stories 
must be passed by. That the story of the twelve-year boy in 
the temple was an original part of the narrative I doubt. It, 
too, has many parallels in the stories of youthful prodigies, as, 
for example, the Jewish Josephus” and the Egyptian Si Usiri.™ 
Whether the rest of the story had been assembled before it 
came to Luke’s hands, whether he compiled it from separate 
stories essentially in their present form, or whether it is essen- 
tially his own creation appears to me a far thornier question 
than many modern discussions would indicate. The popular 
notion that it came to him in Semitic dress — Semitists are not 
quite agreed whether it was Hebrew or Aramaic — and that he 
simply translated it appears to me quite far from certain. 
There is a Semitic tone; I am inclined to think, however, that 
Luke was skilled enough to pen this idyll in language that 
breathed its ancient spirit. After all he had read, and read 
deeply, in the Septuagint. That he had found this genealogy 
and also the idyllic story of the nativity, and preferring them 
to those in Matthew, which I am inclined to think he knew, 
refrained from adopting the latter’s is possible. That he devised 
one or both himself, in part from stories — separate or partially 


7 Luke 1 76, 
73 Life, 2. 
% Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, I, 11 ff.; II, 27. 
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united — known to him from the Septuagint, in part from his 
own insights I feel by no means as impossible as do most 
scholars. Of one thing I am certain: the last word on the nature 
of the Third Gospel has not been written, nor will it be so long 
as its gifted and inventive author is regarded as simply an editor 
skilled in the use of scissors and paste pot. 

With regard to Matthew I think the matter clearer. I am 
decidedly of the opinion, despite weighty adverse judgments, 
that both genealogy and nativity story are of his own con- 
struction. That the clash between them — the one implying, 
if not directly asserting, that Joseph was the father of Jesus, 
the other as flatly denying it — requires us to see them coming 
from different strata of the gospel tradition, I do not believe. 
A strong textual case can be made for preferring the reading 
which it is often assumed lay back of the Sinaitic Syriac’s 
“Jacob begat Joseph. Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary 
the virgin, begat Jesus called the Messiah,” viz., “Jacob begat 
Joseph. Joseph begat Jesus called the Messiah.”” To my mind 
our choice should be either this conjectural reading or that of 
the great uncials. The others are clearly intermediate. The 
difficulty with the simpler and more consistent reading is that 
it leaves the reference to the other women — Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and the wife of Uriah — unexplained. Certainly they pre- 
suppose the coming reference to Mary in the concluding verses, 
and in the form of a defence. That this defence was, as See- 
berg’s maintained, against the charge that Jesus could not be 
the Messiah since his mother was not a Jewess, by citing these 
other foreign women, appears to me at best uncertain. Rather 
it appears to me an attempt to answer anti-Christian slander of 
Mary, notably Jewish, bound to arise as soon as these claims 
that Joseph was not the father of Mary’s child were noised 
abroad. 

To us the stories asserting that God was the father of the 
babe and the genealogies ascribing that function to Joseph are 
glaringly contradictory. Apparently the hand that penned the 


7 R. Seeberg, ‘“‘Die Herkunft der Mutter Jesu” in the Bonwetsch Fest- 
schrift, 13 ff. 
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words ws évopuifero,” felt the same difficulty. Attempts to 
sidestep the crux by arguing that éyévvyae denotes not physical 
but legal descent appear to me utterly unjustified. But after 
all it is not easy to see how the inconsistency could be avoided 
if both emphases, Davidic ancestry and divine paternity, were 
to be made. Perhaps the very fact that the matter is thus left 
unreconciled in both Matthew and Luke is an additional indi- 
cation that not much time had elapsed between the rise of the 
views and production of the evidence. 


% Luke 3 23. 
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JAMES MUILENBURG 
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HE literary features of the eschatological poem of Isaiah 

34 are so clear and striking, so numerous and varied in charac- 
ter, that they afford a good insight into the methods of Hebrew 
literary composition and Hebrew literary taste. The poem 
opens with a clearly-defined, well-organized, and finely-con- 
ceived introduction. Each word has its place, each serves its 
special function. Parallelism and principles of euphony are 
carefully worked out. The introduction is in the manner of 
many Biblical poems. It is a dramatic appeal to the world of 
man and nature to hear the proclamation of Yahweh’s imminent 
judgment. Certain literary patterns are followed in introduc- 
tions of this sort, but always with a diversity of style, so that 
the lines seldom become a stereotyped formula.t A study of 
the prophetic imperatives in these introductions shows that they 
are employed with a high degree of conscious literary art.’ 
This is particularly true of our eschatological poem where the 
appeal is given great emphasis: in each case the verb has a 
different form (the gal imperative, the hiphil imperative, and 
the jussive); in each case it appears in a most important posi- 
tion (the beginning of the first stichos, the end of the second, 
and the beginning of the third); its three-fold iteration is 
especially important, for the presence of triads of one sort or 


t Gunkel has listed the opening imperatives of the hymn and other literary 
types as they appear in the Book of Psalms. See his Einleitung in die 
Psalmen, 33 f: 

2 For literary form and diction compare such representative passages as 
Isa 1 2, 10, 411, 491, 514; Mic 12, 62; Deut 321; Ps 492-3. Cf. also Gen 
49 2; Isa 28 14, 32 9, 42 23, 43 8, 9, 48 16, 511; Jer 72. 
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- another is a constant characteristic of the poem from beginning 
to end. While every word and phrase has its close parallel in 
other introductions of prophetic poetry, nowhere do we have 
precisely this literary structure. The stichoi fall into the familiar 
moulds of Hebrew parallelism, yet they show at the same time 
the greatest possible variety in order and grammatical construc- 
tion. The form of the introduction is somewhat more elaborate 
than elsewhere, with the possible exception of Isa 411, where 
the exhortation or appeal is expressed by five verbs. 

After the imperatives, the most significant literary element 
in the introduction is the six-fold address: nations and peoples, 
the earth and its fulness (cf. Mi 12), the world and all its off- 
spring. It is against this vast and panoramic background that 
the stage of the entire poem is set.s The poet’s perspective is 
colossal in its range; one may expect him to employ categories 
commensurate with the purport of his message. Mythological 
reminiscence, imagery of cosmic scope, ancient conceptions rich 
in cultural associations, the flotsam and jetsam of demono- 
logical lore, indeed, all that emerges suggestively from the 
hinterland of Hebrew racial tradition, may here find congenial 
setting. 

Intimately connected with the literary form of the introduc- 
tion is the close identification of sound stress and thought. 
As we shall have occasion to observe repeatedly, extraordinary 
sensitiveness to euphony and to the relationship of assonance 
and thought characterizes the method and manner of the 
entire poem. Thus the first word of the first stichos is parallel 
in construction, and partly in sound, to the last of the second 
((3P, 123°Mpit), while the final word of the first stichos becomes 
the first of the third (YW, yom), and the characteristic 
sound of the first word of the second stichos is reproduced in 
the last of the third (O°9N73, 7N9D1). The first three stichoi 
read, then, as follows: 


IVpT orPN?: Yow? oviaia7p 
mYIDI PART YowN 


3 This should suggest at the outset the necessity of caution in identifying 
the object of Yahweh's judgment with the historic people of Edom. 
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The fourth stichos, without any word of appeal or exhorta- 
tion, illustrates a constantly recurring feature of Hebrew poetry, 
and especially of Isaiah 34. While retaining its parallelism, 
and maintaining a close relationship with the rest of the intro- 
duction, it nevertheless represents the addition of a new element 
of sound, form, and movement, which has the effect of thrusting 
the line forward, giving it climatic emphasis, bringing the 
introduction to an impressive close, yet preparing the way for 
its expansion in the body of the poem by the phrase all its 
offspring. Two varieties of assonance appear in the introduc- 
tion: 1. the similarity sounds of certain key-words placed in 
strategic position at the beginning or the end of stichoi, 2. the 
predominance of one tone throughout a single line (here it is 
the long i of the first two stichoi). To these might be added a 
third, viz., the slow movement and sound of the fourth stichos 
TR¥R¥-72) 2730. 7 

The body of the poem opens with the familiar particle °3.4 
To the reader of the English Bible this word is obscured by its 
occasional omission in translation, by the variety of ways in 
which it is rendered, and by its apparent insignificance. But 
from the point of view of Hebrew literary form and usage the 
word is important. Frequently it introduces the main section 
of a poem, not only of the hymn but of other literary types as 
well.s Just as often it marks the conclusion of strophes and 
poems. In not a few instances it sets off both introduction 
and conclusion.’ Again, it is sometimes used to designate the 
subdivisions or the general structure of a poem.* A fourth 
usage of the term is its introduction to some weighty or impres- 


4Cf. Hermann Gunkel, Einleitung in die Psalmen, 42 f. 

S Isa 1 2c, 26, 31, 3 16, 86, 11, 23, 14 29e, 16 9, 231, 30 9, 317, 43 2, 44 3a, 
47 1c, 51 2c, 3b; Mic 1 3 and many other passages. 

6 Amos 4 Sed; Isa 1 20, 2 3f, 46, 5 7, 10, 24, 6 5e, 7 16, 84, 10e, 1023, 11 9, 
14 32, 15 5-6, 8-9, 16 8, 12, 17 10, 18 5, 40 2e, 5c, 7b, 60 20c, 61 11, 66 23e; Jer 4 6c, 
8c, 22a, etc. 

7 Isa 14 29b and 32c, 21 16a and 21 1%, 231 and 14, 309 and 15, 3018 and 33, 
30 10 and 30 13, 14. Compare Ps 109 2 and 31, 47 3, 10, 964, 13. 

8 Isa 9 3, 4, 5, 15; Ps 5 3c, 5a, 10a. Note also the three-fold use of °5 in the 
following passages: Isa 26 3-5, 28 15, 40 2, 43 2-3, 55 8-10; Ps 49 17-19. Cf. the 
five-fold *9 in 28 18-22. 
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sive statement,? as in the concluding lines of Isaiah’s Song of 
the Vineyard: 


For (*3) the vineyard of Yahweh of hosts is the house of Israel, 
And the men of Judah are his cherished planting. (5 7) 


Three of the foregoing usages are illustrated in our poem: 
1. as an introduction to the poem as a whole, 2. as the initial 
word of the strophe, and 3. as a preface to some climax or 
important statement.’® At four points in the passage Isa 34 2-9 
a line opens with °3, in three out of the four cases (2a, 5a, 6e, 8) 
it introduces a phrase of fixed pattern. Thus, the poem opens 
with the words mind *"¥P °D; somewhat farther on (6e) we 
have miro M3I°>, and toward the close of the first half of the 
poem (ss) mind Dp) OV °D. The only exception in form is the 
second case (53) where we should naturally expect mind 37°93. 
As a matter of fact, we find in the immediate context (6a) pre- 
cisely this expression, yet without the ° (e). But the line 
introduced by °2 and corresponding to the phrase ‘‘sword of 
Yahweh” (5s) constitutes one of the most generally recognized 
difficulties of Isa 34. At the present time, it reads 7D} °9 
*3°10 0°DY3, so we may leave the text exactly as it is, so far as 
the structure of the poem is concerned. With the clues pro- 
vided by the connective °) and the formal phrases which it 
introduces, we arrive at our major conclusion regarding literary 
form and structure. The four expressions introduced by °9 
give us the four main themes of the first great section of the 
eschatological poem, which are plainly the wrath of Yahweh 
(2-4), the sword of Yahweh (s-e), the sacrifice of Yahweh (6e-7), 
and the Day of Yahweh (s-9). Each division represents a separate 
strophe with pronounced literary characteristics. Each possesses 
a perfect unity and is controlled by a single dominant thought, 
reaching deep into the mythology and religious world view of 


9 Amos 3 7, 5 5ced, 5 3ab, 5 dab, 6 14; Isa 2 12, 31, 5 7, 78, 810, 107, 13, 22, 23, 
11 9, 13 6, 41 13; Jer 2 13, 4 6c, 27. 

% At first one is tempted to see in 16d an example of »5> marking the con- 
clusion of the poem. The pronouncement is solemn and very similar to many 
prophetic conclusions. But its relationship is rather to the strophe, as both 
its usage and position clearly show. 
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the ancient Hebrews. Each has its impressive beginning, and 
each its impressive close. Yet each contributes directly to the 
main theme of the poem, God’s impending act of judgment upon 
the world, and carries it on to its powerful and inevitable climax. 

The opening words of the first strophe are immediately 
rooted in the opening words of the introduction. The call to 
the nations is motivated by the imminence of Yahweh's judg- 
ment against all the nations. Thus the first word of address in 
the introduction (1a) finds its place as the first object of the 
divine anger (2a) in the first strophe, but the form of the phrase 
“all the nations’’ (2a) is influenced by the concluding member 
of the six-fold address (14), with which the introduction closes. 
This combination of the first and last elements of a literary 
unit in some phrase or sentence is a common feature of Hebrew 
literary style. The long, slow sound and movement of the 
second stichos oxgx-b5-5y i190) is in sharp contrast to the 
short, crisp syllables of the opening words of the strophe. This 
expression gives us our second literary triad: all its offspring, 
all the nations, all their host. The phrases are consciously 
arranged with the emphasis upon oxax-59, precisely where it 
belongs from the point of view of climax, possible literary 
allusion, sound sequence, and literary structure. In this manner, 
the transition from the introduction to the body of the poem 
is effected, while the two remaining members of the triad out- 
line the structure of the first strophe. The last stichos (2) 
echoes quiveringly through the whole next line. The words are 
meant to be read slowly, each sound receiving maximum stress, 
nay 030) O5°7077 ONQ¥. Nowhere is the great care with which 
the poem is composed more convincingly shown than here, for 
it is these emphatic expressions that guide its further move- 
ment. The first strophe, by far the longest in the poem, 
develops the first complete line, Yahweh's wrath against the 
nations and his fury against all their host; the second describes 
the herem wrought by Yahweh's sword; the third, the slaughter 
of Yahweh's sacrifice. The words of the third stichos, like the 
last line of the introduction, are at once independent and 
separate, forming a tristich, yet intimately bound with the 
first two stichoi to lend them strong emphasis and a moving, 
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dramatic quality. They stand, moreover, in clear and direct 
parallelism with the impressive first line of the next two 
strophes, and in both cases these words are employed to pro- 
duce striking paranomasia with the key-words of the strophes. 
The exception of the fourth strophe from this scheme, as in the 
case of the fourth stichos of the introduction, is explained, as we 
shall see, by the author’s conscious literary method and purpose. 
In fact, it is this very separation of the fourth strophe from 
the foregoing lines which places it in the most central and 
strategic position of the whole poem. 

The foregoing remarks give us sufficient justification for 
retaining the present text exactly as it is, though many scholars 
seek to improve upon it by the addition of a word." In every 
case which I have examined, the poem is definitely harmed by 
the proposed change. The expression for slaughter, with which 
the tristich ends, forms a climax to the first four stichoi of the 
strophe *|}¥P, 790, O°, N30 and strikes the chord of a motif 
which resounds through four great strophes. It gives us the 
frame for the horrible picture of the next two stichoi, where 


the initial words balance each other impressively odin), 
07°13}, and the line ends with the revolting reference to the 
stench of rotting corpses. The utter horror of the scene is 
enhanced by the striking order of the words themselves, and by 
its position as conclusion and climax to God’s judgment of the 
nations. 


But this is not the close either of the general eschatological 
picture or of the strophe. The scope of the divine judgment 
includes the heavens, the earth, and all their host. The descrip- 
tion, cosmic in its sweep and perspective, is one of the most 
realistic, as it is one of the most appalling, in all Hebrew litera- 
ture. As a literary achievement it is a superb example of 
Hebrew literary manner and taste. Each of the following 
three stichoi (3c, 4s, b) begins with a word of about the same 


% For example, Bernhard Duhm, Das Buch Jesaja, Third edition, 1914, 
223, adds the infinitive absolute of as does Karl Marti, (Das Buch Jesaja, 
1900, 242) following Duhm in his earliest edition, 1892. Duhm also suggests 
the possible addition nya cf. Deut 3 6. 
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form and sound, the first two an obvious paranomasia: 10)}, 
PrN, 1999). The three verbs follow in climactic order, thus 
producing a triad of eschatological proportion and power. 


The mountains shall melt with their blood, 
All the host of heaven shall dissolve, 
And the heavens be rolled like a scroll. 


Here we have God’s undoing of the work of creation; indeed, 
the whole description seems a probable reminiscence of Genesis 
2.1 ONQ¥"9D) PWT] O97 14977. If this is the case, and, indeed 
in any event, we have a magnificent illustration of the favorite 
eschatological motif of the reversion in the end of time to what 
was before the creation. Urzeit gleicht Endzeit. One needs to 
recall Hebrew conceptions of cosmogony, certain descriptions of 
the Psalms” and the Book of Job, and not least of all that 
greatest of eschatological poems, Jeremiah 4 23-27, to enter 
the sphere of the poet’s thought. The three areas of creation 
especially marked for destruction are the mountains, the host 
of heaven," and the heavens themselves, all of them significant 


in Semitic cosmogony. But the next stichos, bia ox 3x55), 
while belonging to the parallelism of the passage, is obviously 
separated from the preceding three stichoi by being outside the 
verb-triad, by its repetition of the main word of the whole con- 
text, 8J¥°25, and by the introduction of a new figure. We 
have encountered precisely this kind of situation before (14, 2, 
3be), and we need not be in doubt as to the purpose of the poet.*s 


1 E.g., Pss 8, 19, 24, 33, 74, 89, 104, 136. See Gunkel, Einleitung in die 
Psalmen, sec. 48, 50 for further references, especially examples from Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian literature. 

13 Especially chs. 38-39. 

%4 Most commentators delete n°py7 NZ¥-Y7 and insert niy3} in its place. 
So Duhm, Marti, Guthe in Kautzsch’s Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testa- 
ments, I, 603, T. K. Cheyne in Haupt’s SBOT, 116. Cf. Kent, Student's 
Old Testament, The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel's Prophets, 
in loc.; Alex. R. Gordon in The Bible: an American Translation; William 
Popper, The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah, emends to “valleys.” 

%§ Duhm’s misunderstanding of the literary character of the poem is 
illustrated by the following comment on the text here: ‘344 ist nicht in 
Ordnung. Zweimal xay und zweimal p py ist zu viel und die ganze Bilder- 
reihe konfus: die Sterne zerfliessen, die Himmel rollen sich zusammen, die 
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From the foregoing triad, and indeed from the first line of the 
strophe, he selects the key-word oxgx->> and describes the 
destruction of the host in one of the most moving figures of 
the poem: and all their host shall wither (713°). The stichos 
gives an admirable conclusion to the poem, brings it to a power- 
ful climax, repeating at the end what was announced at the 
beginning, yet introducing a new element to fire the imagina- 
tion. The poet was fully aware of the power of the figure of 
the stars falling from heaven as leaves from trees, for two final 
stichoi, constituting a metrically perfect line (3’ 2’), take up the 
figure to end the strophe, employing it most effectively, from 
the points of view of sound, form, and structure. We have here 
another of the great triads of the poem: ia’, S339, n93ip. 
But what is more revealing is the stirring, almost healing effect 
of the closing comparison: 


As foliage wilts from the vine, 
As leaves which fall from the fig tree. (Torrey’s 
translation) 


The care with which the strophe is constructed has become 
apparent. The poet’s subject is the wrath of God against the 
nations (2cd, 3ab) and against all their host (scief). The strophe is 
connected with the introduction both by the introductory °9 
and by the two impressive phrases. It is knit together into 
firm unity and carried forward by at least seven series of parallel 
relationships, most of them in the form of triads in climactic 
arrangement. Throughout, the effect of sound is noticeable, and 
in every instance the important sounds are identical with the 
stress of thought. 

The subject of the second strophe is the sword of Yahweh. 
It is a theme encountered frequently in the OT" and is rich in 


Sterne zerfallen. 0°DWN N3¥ wird von Bickell mit Recht als eine Glosse 
zu ONI¥ angesehen die ‘einem Leser ndtig schien, weil v. 2 ONS¥ einen anderen 
Sinn hat” (p. 223). 

%6 Deut 32 41-43 (a chapter closely related to Isa 34); Isa 271, 66 16; Jer 
12 12, 46 10, 47 ef; Ezek 21 of. Cf. Josh 5 13; Ju 7 20; Job 64; Isa 31 8; Jer 
50 35-38; Zech 13 7, 
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its mythological associations. Although the opening °9 is absent 
from the Greek, there is no reason to doubt that the masoretic 
text represents the original here. Yet the opening stichos is 
full of difficulties. 1. There is a sudden change to the first 
person for no apparent reason whatever. The immediate con- 
text contradicts this change. 2. The form of the verb ‘171 is 
difficult, and the great majority of scholars prefer another 
reading such as ‘1)1}'7. 3. If we have a full line here, there is 
obviously something missing. It is not surprising therefore that 
many scholars add OY{D after the verb and change the °29NM to 
MT 31 and °D70 to 1070"*. The alternative here is to re- 
cognize verse 5, with Professor Torrey, as an instance of a 
triple line.» As to the verb, we shall do well to maintain the 
masoretic reading and interpret it as a pi‘el intensive. An 
alternative possibility proposed by Professor Torrey (but re- 
jected by him) is that the verb be read as the pu‘al form of 
M81, giving us my sword appears in the heavens. This is an 
exceedingly attractive proposal, which tempts one greatly. My 
rejection of it is only tentative. 

With the two words in the first person, the case is somewhat 
different. Considering the striking and apparently unmeaning 
shift in person, it is certainly not rash to see here an abbrevia- 
tion of 7177 37. The Greek, to be sure, witnesses here to the 
masoretic reading, but in the second instance °O°M it is without 
the first person, reading simply 77s &mwdelias. I should not 
wish to attach too great authority to the Greek text of Isaiah 
34, but it seems here to have preserved a more original reading, 
for the idea of a herem Yahweh would be infelicitous in the con- 
text and would violate the meter, but the words hereb Yahweh 
(assuming that originally the manuscript read "" 39M) would 
improve matters greatly. I should therefore feel that the 
balance of the evidence would favor reading “‘sword of Yahweh” 
and “ban.” Other proposals, which have been made by Duhm, 

17 Duhm, Marti, Cheyne, Kent, Box. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur Hebréischen 
Bibel, reads the opening words nin9, 


%8 Duhm, Marti, Cheyne, Box, Kent, and others. 
19 The Second Isaiah, 284: ‘‘We have here an irreproachable line.” 
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Cheyne, Marti, and others, seem less satisfactory. The opening 
line would then read as follows: 


mr 370 My. 7} °D 


The activity of Yahweh’s sword in the heavens should not come 
as a surprise, for the last strophe has prepared us for it. Twice 
in the last verse reference has been made to the heavens, so 
that when the third strophe reads ‘‘For anointed in the heavens 
is Yahweh’s sword,’’ the words sound natural and unforced. 
The practice of employing the dominant word or sound of an 
immediately preceding context to introduce a new literary unit 
is in the manner of the poet elsewhere. 

The graphic picture of the third and fourth stichoi, where the 
sword descends from heaven upon Edom and upon the people of 
the herem, have their parallels in the first strophe, where 
Yahweh’s wrath falls upon the nations and upon their host. The 
ghastly and revolting representation in vs. 6 of Yahweh’s sword 
bathed in blood and anointed with fat must be read in the light 
of its derivation from the scene of sacrifice. At the same time 
the ancestry of the whole representation is obviously mytholo- 
gical. The present picture is a combination of both backgrounds. 
It is to be observed again that the third member of the first 
stichos of vs. 6 (O°) becomes the first member of the third 
stichos (9°19) while the last member of the second stichos 
(abn) becomes the first of the fourth (adm). The last two 
stichoi of the second strophe have the same general construction 
as the last line of the preceding strophe, are attached in much 
the same way to the foregoing description, and serve as an 
addition to fill out the strophe and bring it to a close, and yet 
to prepare the way for the succeeding strophe. 

The third strophe describes Yahweh’s sacrifice. First, Yahweh's 
wrath, then his sword in the heavens descending to earth for 
the great herem, and now the sacrifice with its great slaughter. 
The words immediately following the opening phrase, “in 
Bozrah” and “in the land of Edom,” are paralleled in the 
opening lines of both of the preceding strophes. The first words 
of the two stichoi contain one of the striking instances of para- 
nomasia in the poem, M3] and M39, another indication of the 
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poet’s feeling for sound and his interest in assonance. The 
reference to the ‘great slaughter” is, as we have seen, a develop- 
ment of the phrase at the beginning of the first strophe (2a); it 
is suggested, as a matter of fact, by all that has preceded. The 
development of the poet’s thought is clear. In the first strophe, 
the description of divine judgment is general, against all nations 
and against all the host; in the second, we are given a picture 
of the sword in the heavens descending to earth; here, in the 
third strophe, the description is entirely on earth, and the 
imagery is no longer mythological but wholly sacrificial. The 
repetition in the last line of the strophe of the reference to the 
land (of Edom) which appears in the first line is in accordance 
with Hebrew literary method. The remaining lines of the 
strophe yield further instances of the poet’s feeling for sound. 
The second line is dominated throughout by the sound of im 
and gives us another characteristic sound triad in the words 
O°*)"a8"DY 0°93, while the third and last line is dominated by 
the sound dm and contains another sound triad OFD OF 78 
D0°)}2Y). Again, we observe how the lines are forged together, 
for the last members of the third and the fifth stichoi of the 
strophe harmonize in sound, 09Y and O79, as do also the first 
members of the fourth and sixth, 0992) and 0°79). In the 
former case, the word OY has perplexed a number of scholars. 
Ehrlich?° deletes the word completely, but Duhm, Marti, Popper, 
Gordon, and Kittel** emend to read 0°8°D OY “with fatlings.” 
But if assonance is to constitute any guide at all, the change 
must be rejected, for it would make of an otherwise pleasing 
line a bad exhibition of cacophony. Two instances of a common 
stylistic feature appear in the last line of the strophe. The first 
word 1}) gives us a notable example of a word previously 
employed in another context in a somewhat different way (sa). 
The last two words of the line ]®7? abno also reach back to a 
preceding strophe (éab) a>np 301 and employ them in a new 


2 Randglossen zur Hebraéischen Bibel, IV, 123: ‘‘Streiche das beziehungslose 
pdy das durch Dittographie aus dem Vorherg entstanden ist. Das erste 
Glied wird dann allerdings etwas kurz, aber es geschieht auch sonst nicht 
selten, dass ein Versglied kiirzer ausfallt.”’ 

Critical apparatus of the third edition of his Biblia Hebraica, in ioc. 
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context: in the first case they refer to Yahweh’s sword, in the 
second to the very soil itself. We meet in this line the third 
instance (7d) of the parallelism of the words for blood and 
fat (6a, od). It is to be observed that the strong hyperbole of 
the land drenched in blood and the dust anointed with fat gives us 
not only the final line of the third strophe, but the climax of all 
three strophes. It is a vivid illustration of the perspective of the 
poet’s conception. Another indication of the conscious literary 
method that is employed in our poem from beginning to end is 
shown by a further remarkable fact: the two-fold reference to 
blood and fat which ends the stichoi of the last line of this 
strophe is parallel to a similar two-fold reference which introduces 
the concluding stichoi of the preceding strophe. Similarly, the 
dust and land, which are the key-words of the closing stichoi of 
the third strophe, are in turn the key-words of the closing 
stichoi of the fourth strophe. Whoever has familiarized himself 
with Hebrew literary methods of composition will not be sur- 
prised at this, but the example here is important and 
illuminating. 

The fourth strophe constitutes the culmination of the entire 
poem. Its theme is the Day of Yahweh. From the first words 
of the introduction with its call to men and nations to approach 
and hear, through each single line of each strophe, the poem 
has moved steadily on to this great dramatic moment. Yet it 
does not fall into the pattern of the impressive triad in the 
first lines of the first strophe. We have just observed that the 
first three strophes have a unity of their own and reach their 
culmination in the final line of the third strophe. The fourth 
strophe is very much a part of the poem, but there is a sense 
in which it is separated too. But this separation is clearly for 
the purpose of giving great emphasis, and the theme of the 
Day of Yahweh is supremely suited for such a position. We 
have seen this characteristic of the poet’s literary method 
everywhere. The additional element gives new force and im- 
pressiveness both by its separation and by its intimate con- 
nection with the growth of the poem. The theme is stated 
without any elaboration whatsoever: Yahweh has a day of 
vengeance. Each syllable is large and full; there is neither 
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need nor space for more. Similarly, the parallel stichos merely 
balances the great announcement term for term, without the 
addition of any new motif or element: Zion’s Champion has a 
year of requital. The description of the great Day is brief, but 
effective. The three-fold destruction is doubtiess meant to be 
read climatically: 

Her streams shall be turned to pitch, 

Her soil to brimstone, 


Her land shall become 
Burning pitch. 


The preceding strophe took up that part of the central subject 
which was concerned with the destruction of the earth (cf. 1c); 
it began with a reference to the land of Edom; it ended with 
the land drenched with blood. The last strophe develops this 
description to its conclusion in the third term of its own three- 
fold impressive climax. The picture of the land ablaze — all 
burning pitch — is lurid and deeply moving. If we have here a 
genuine reminiscence of the overthrow and destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, as the vocabulary seems to suggest, the 
effect is overwhelming — at least to Hebrew imagination. Only 
silence can follow such a picture. 

But a word must be added about the assonance of this strophe. 
Considering the tendency of the poet to introduce in new liter- 
ary units the dominant sound of the immediately preceding 
context, it is possible that the DP) of the first stichos is meant 
to echo the am of the foregoing stichoi. The last line is to be 
read not with emphasis on what seems to be rhyme, though 
this is not impossible, but with recognition of the long a through- 
out: 793 net? MSW 1). The last member of the first 
strophe NPI? becomes the first of the fourth. As we have seen, 
the reference to the dust and the land is paralleled in the last 
line of the preceding strophe. Both strophes end with this 
emphatic reference, giving force to our suggestion that the 
introduction to the poem envisages the complete structure of 
the work. The last two words I am considering very tentatively 
as a separate stichos, 1. because the addition of a new phrase 
at such an important point would be quite in the manner of 
the author elsewhere, 2. because it is the poet’s practice to 
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give special emphasis and position to important expressions, and 
3. because it prepares us more effectively for the next lines. 
The two lines immediately following the description of the 
burning land raise one of the chief questions of the poem: 
Night and day it shall not be quenched, 
Its smoke shall ascend forever. 


From age to age her land shall be waste, 
For ever and ever. 


There can be no question that these lines occupy an extremely 
important position. Indeed, they appear as the fulcrum which 
holds the entire poem in perfect balance, both as to form and 
content. In a sense, they may be said to hold the secret to the 
artistry and literary method of the writer. One possibility is 
that they are the conclusion of the fourth strophe since they 
certainly continue the description of the burning land. But this 
is strictly true only of the first line and not of the second. Yet 
it is difficult to see how we may separate the lines since the 
parallelism is so obvious and intimate. Moreover, the ante- 
cedent in the mind of the poet is the same in both lines, although 
at first it seems to present great difficulty. It is the burning land 
which will never be extinguished, whose smoke will rise up, 
which will lie waste from generation to generation. Conse- 
quently, the two lines must be read together. Another sugges- 
tion might be that these lines form the conclusion to the entire 
‘poem thus far. That there is a break in the structure of the 
poem at this point cannot be doubted; the only question is 
how this verse is related to the break. The profound impres- 
siveness of the lines would argue for such a solution. It is 
possible, however, that we have a case here of the lyric inter- 
lude, which is related both to the foregoing and to the following 
lines. That the lines are actually so related becomes obvious in 
reading the immediate context. This is in all likelihood the 
best answer to our question, though it is not without its diffi- 
culties. One needs only to inquire whether the burning land of 
verses 9-10 is really the scene of the succeeding strophes. The 
haunting description of the birds and wild animals and demons 
seems hardly consistent with this. On the other hand, the 
feminine pronominal suffixes in verses 111. can only refer to the 
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land. It could be argued, of course, that in eschatological 
poetry considerations of this sort should not be pushed too far, 
that the second half of the poem is only another picture of the 
desolation after destruction (N. B. 2°76). But we shall have 
more to say on this matter at a later point. 

The stress on the long duration of the blazing earth at the 
beginning of each of the four stichoi has no parallel elsewhere 
in the poem. Nowhere is emphasis so dramatically and power- 
fully placed as here. Nowhere is the language so distinctive. 
Again, with the exception of the last three words of the second 
line, the two lines are perfect in their structure. The sound 
effects, too, are especially strong: 


mwmy 2p o?iy? = BN NP ODI) m2 
ony} M22 37ND W72 WD 


The stirring effect of its smoke 1¥VY as an additional element in 
the sound scheme deserves attention. So, too, the two pairs 
ait “iD and O°’N¥) M¥) illustrate the independence of the 
poet. The language here is our poet’s alone, and is of a sort to 
dispel the not uncommon contention that the poet is in reality 
a second-rate imitator. The poem as we have it in our hands 
today may not be without its difficulties, but of one thing we 
may be sure, and that is the originality and genius of its author. 

There remains but one small piece, the three tantalizing 
words 712 12 |S which conclude the lines. One is tempted 
to dismiss them as a gloss, especially as they are absent from 
the Greek of B and other manuscripts. Moreover, they seem to 
overload the line heavily. No natural reading could contain 
them within one stress; on the contrary, they seem to demand 
a slow reading. One might argue, however, that such additions 
are not out of keeping with the poet’s procedure elsewhere. But 
the reply to this is that everywhere else the additional element 
falls within the normal rhythm and parallelism, and thus serves 
a distinctive, artistic purpose. This can hardly be said of these 
three words. Yet, it is conceivable that the poet meant these 
words to be read with deliberation after the close of the stichos, 
giving them great emphasis. One might support this view by 
suggesting that the closing "13 is meant to be in assonance with 
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the same word at the end of the next line. Such links we have 
seen repeatedly before, connecting the introduction and the 
main part of the poem, and indeed all of the foregoing strophes. 
Probably the poet felt that it would serve as an effective transi- 
tion to the second part of the poem where the antecedent is 
far from clear.” 

The evidences of structure are not so externally apparent in 
Part II of our poem as in Part I. From the point of view of 
form, the conspicuous characteristic is the three-fold O8"9& or 
19% which introduces the three successive lines in vss. 14 and 15. 
When the poem is carefully read, one sees that these lines do, 
as a matter of fact, possess a unity in themselves; that the 
succeeding verses, for example, represent a definite break in 
continuity. One also recognizes a distinct change after vs. 12, as 
we shall soon see. Difficult as are the problems connected with 
the meaning of some of the words, these general indications 
show that what we have here is in reality four strophes of 
approximately six stichoi each. The last line in verse 17 is 
obviously separated from the rest of the poem and is, in fact, 
the conclusion to the whole poem. 

One of the most marked features of the second part of the 
poem is the repressed reference to the land, or the desert, or 
whatever the place that is described may be. It is referred to 
again and again by a pronoun or adverb. The consequent 
vagueness and mysteriousness of the picture is thus greatly 
heightened. That this was the design of the poet will become 
increasingly clear as the poem is read. In the first strophe, we 
are to envisage the birds flying about the ruins. The line of 
iN and the plummet of 173 are stretched over the land and its 
rulers. Finally, the name of the region is disclosed: it is No 
Kingdom There, and the rulers of the region are Nothing. The 
assonance of the strophe is interesting. There is, first of all, 
the paranomasia contained within the two phrases Wh "1p 


22 It would not be difficult to adduce parallels to this phenomenon. A 
conspicuous instance, if the text is preserved correctly, is to be discovered 
in Isa 40 7 oy ym JON. It is to be observed, however, that these words 
are absent from the Greek text of Lucian. 
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#737298), but these are included within a larger sound frame- 
work which reading aloud at once makes clear: 


PPh wa7aVw) IN AP Tey AYN 


The first two words are doubtless to be connected with the last 
word of the preceding line, giving us another of the numerous 
sound trilogies of the poem (cf. 2bed, 4ede, 7b, 7ed,.14ac, 15). The 
first and last words are to be compared with vss. 1 and 4te. The 
total picture is one of utter desolation; the vacuous names of 
the kingdom and its rulers are a suitable finale and climax. 

In the second strophe we get a more intimate glimpse of the 
realm. Thorns cover her citadels, briers and brambles her 
fortresses. Jackals and ostriches stalk through the ruined halls. 
The picture grows in the intensity of its stark drearness; and 
now to this is added an eerie, spectral atmosphere as the demons 
of the desert gather with the goblins, and the satyr cries for his 
mate. A haunting sense of loneliness pervades the entire scene. 
Another. paranomasia of great suggestiveness is the gathering of 
the 0°?°¥ with the 0%. The first words of the first and third 
stichoi were probably meant to be in assonance with each 
other, as also the first words of the second and fourth (cf. 7c 
and td above, and somewhat differently 6a» and cd). 

The third strophe underlines the suggestion made above con- 
cerning the repressed reference to the eschatological land of 
No Kingdom There, without princes and nobles; its only popu- 
lation birds and jackals and demons. The three-fold intro- 
ductory expression given in emphatic form 09778, 79 tells us 
that there, in that region, Lilith has her home and finds rest 
for herself, there the owl nests aud lays, hatches and broods, 
there the kites gather together, each one seeking its mate. Next 
to the effect of the emphasis produced by the opening words of 
the three lines is the sound triad of 1, myxa MYT WP, 
which surely echoes the 7¥ at the beginning of the line, and 
may possibly echo the a sound of the second stichos (14). 

The fourth and last strophe of the poem is difficult; the text 
has surely not been preserved in its purity. No one of the 
suggested changes seems completely satisfactory. If the 19s 
i1NIY7 of the second line is original (and the character of the 
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poem would suggest that it is), then it seems very possible that 
words have fallen out, probably through homoioteleuton. 
Despite the confusion, certain things are nevertheless clear. The 
strophe is concerned with Yahweh’s book, in which the names 
of all the creatures are listed. In other words, the land that has 
been described is Yahweh’s creation and work; it is he who has 
gathered the animals together; he has given the command. 
The first and last words of the first stichos (like ia) are parallel 
W7, NTP); the expression iY) WS recalls the same words 
in the last words of the previous strophe; the dominant sound 
of this line is surely the shureq, and, as so frequently in our 
poem, it is the same sound that begins the next line N7). 
Finally, the first and last words of the last stichos are so closely 
in assonance that one suspects that they were meant as another 
paranomasia 123, 172}. The poem began with the theme of 
Yahweh’s imminent act of divine wrath; it ends with a re- 
assertion of Yahweh’s purpose in all that has happened. The 
total picture is not one of horror and vengeance; rather, the 
effect of the description of judgment is a kind of sublimity. 
The closing lines produce a marvelously healing effect, and one 
is able to read the poem again with renewed appreciation and 
understanding. 


The conclusion is a model of the poet’s literary method and 
manner. The introductory phrases odiy 1y, 17) ait are 
drawn from the lyric interlude, while the remaining words are 
derived from the opening of the second part of the poem. In 
this way, the poet weaves the poem into a unity, gathers up its 
central emphasis, and witnesses to a literary method which is 
to be found in every part of the OT, where the concluding 
lines repeat the opening words and thus tie the literary unit 
together. 


The general structure of the eschatological poem is now 
before us complete. It opens with an introduction. This is 
followed by four strophes, each with carefully conceived com- 
position; the first of 12 lines, the second of 8, the last two of 6. 
Then comes the interlude, binding the two parts of the poem 
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together. The second part of the poem is composed of four 
strophes of 6 lines each. The conclusion appropriately strikes 
the note of an eschatological finale, both in its form and in its 
content. 


Literary Characteristics 


One of the results which have emerged from our discussion 
thus far is the unusual sensitiveness of the poet of Isaiah 34 
to considerations of euphony. It is easy to carry this emphasis 
to absurd extremes, and the student will be careful to guard 
against that danger. On the other hand, we should expect an 
intimate connection between thought rhythm and sound rhythm. 
The following lists of various kinds of assonance illustrated in 
the poem give an insight into one of its major features. It is 
especially important to observe that this sensitiveness to sound 
is discerned in the most important literary situations: e.g. at 
the logical divisions of the poem, at the beginning and end of 
each strophe, of each line, and of each stichos. It is even more 
important that the poem be read aloud again and again until 
sound and thought emerge clearly: 


1. . Paranomasia 
ab and 4a 10D), 1PP)}; s and 4°20, °D70, or 20, 
on; 
6e and 4 M3], N39; ne and a WIA, 73; 
14a O'S, ON; 
Torrey (p. 283) also refers to NSP, TiSP in 1. Other words 
approximating paranomasia are 31, ano (ca and b). 


Succession of words ending in the same dominant sound 

aed OY) OHI] ORS; m» (cf. also 7); (QOD 
ao yas OY 0°93; 

rai OY) OTD OY NY; abe FISTS TINT MEY? OL) 


ube F'2Y TY) TAD; 773 NVI? 
is» P¥D YT) AYP; cf. also ua. 


Lines characterized by a dominant sound 
lab, 4de, 6cd, Gef, Zab, Zod, cd, 11b°cd, 15ab, 16cde. 
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Words and phrases appearing in pairs 

a» ODIO Nw: 100 119 77D; 
10d OMY) MS); 1 TIBP) MNP; 
ied FIA" IBS) TIN P; ia OMNNY OPE; 
17a W7} WT. 


Phrases in intimate relation in some kind of assonance with 
each other 


1s DPONY YOY? OID; ea DPA OAY] O97 OTD 
moe nivda, 

tobe TY? OvIY> Magn OP) Md. 

ms and * OD OFS 7N}7).. . OY OE] 779); 

ied 779738) WIN; lia and wih... POY my; 

17% ]PB... TT). 


Instances in which successive stichoit or lines begin with 
words of similar form or sound: 


3e, 4a, 4 1732), 1PD7}, ION; ve and1M3¥).. . NIp2; 


ze and 4 OY)... O73; 
13 and c MT)... m>y); 13b and 4 ninad ... Winp 


Ties rr? 


Ide, 158 and ¢ OW™IN, 79Y, OWN cf. also ss and b, 4d and e. 


Instances in which successive stichot or lines end with words 
of similar form or sound: 


os and» OT D-by, ONDE DY: 4 ands OY, ONY; 
cand aQ°TIAY}, O'R; tm, e, and a OY, OTB, WT; 
ge and d 7¥ IS, 773; 10b and 4 WY, 7D. 

cf. with 10b and a; also 11b and 1229. 

13a, c, and 14. O°)"0, O30, OY 8 

1b and 4 TT¥ROI, TY, NIP? 

cf. also the opening words of the stichoi, 13. and e, b and 4. 
For a very similar situation, cf. vs. 7. This line is peculiarly 
instructive because of the comparative word order of the 
two stichoi. 

cf. also 1c and d, 2b and c, 3b and ec, 9a and b, 15b and d. 
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Instances in which similar sound or construction begins and 
ends a stichos or line: 

1s and » 13°7P, 12°Opi7; és and » 277), abnn; 

s and b OF "3; jis 160 1}T, WTP} 

cf. also 7, 74, 90d, 118 and b, 11e and 12s, 133 and b, e and 4, 
15a and b, 15b. 


Parallel phrases 

The opening rubrics of vss. 2, 6a, 6e (cf. 5), and s. 

2a and b: cf. 7 above. 

aa and e MINAD NYQI93 DW... 9a29 

se and 4°20 oy-by) DITN->Y 6 anda 29ND, 01D 

oe and OFT PSD TIEZD 00 and » DPI? ODI), 92 
10e and 4 O'M¥I MSI... IT? TID 

tle and 4, cf. 4 above. Cf. also 6 and »b and 7e and d; 14¢, 
15a and e. 


. Trilogies 
a. Of phrases and words in immediate context 
14, 2, and b PRER¥9D), Oras a-5y, oxgy-bo-y 
ge, 4a, and b 1003), 1P2N, 199); aie YIa?, 439, NdYQID 
l4e, 15a and c OW"I8, 7HY, OYA 
. Of phrases and words in larger context 
a, 4s, and e ONIX D-y, NI¥~>D, ONIX~>D) 
4a, b, and 5a O°D8i (bis), WOYD 
6a, c, and 7- OF, OF, OF 
6b, d, and 74 25no (ter) 
6f, 7c, aNd 9 (cf. 1a) 
. Of sound 
(See 2. above ‘‘Succession of words ending in the same 
dominant sound.’’) Cf. also the two references to 2°} 
and the one to Of in immediate context (5, 4, and 
. a) on the basis of restoration of text. 


. Instances in which the beginning of a line repeats the final or 


dominant sound of the preceding line or. stichos: 
oc and » ODI, OSD, 2a and 40 9539, 413°, 10 and oo 
V9, 79°, 170 and 16e-e NIT), NWT IMI) cf. 110 and up. 
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Different forms of the same word in immediate context (a kind 
of epanalepsis, in which words or phrases are repeated 
after other words have intervened, for the purpose of 
giving emphasis.) 

1s and e YOY, YOWN; uw and a Ori, Ora Q~by 

ss and ¢ N3¥"77, OYP¥"79) ae, a, and » 713? 779, N23 
sb and 6a "3, 717 3 «@ and - OF, OF 

o> and 4 29ND (bis) o and a NBIY (bis) 

15e and 164 1S2P3), J¥$AP cf. the phrases in 10e and 4. 

It is possible, of course, that many of the foregoing sound 
combinations are to be explained by the character of Hebrew 
grammar, but it is likely that the poet, sensitive to the possibi- 
lities for creating euphony in the nature of the Hebrew language, 
used them to maximum advantage. A most important evidence 
of this is the order of the words and the nature of the parallelism. 

Other stylistic elements may be summarized as follows: 


13. Addition of a new element to the literary unit, usually within 
the structure of the parallelism. 
21 MIW2; a» OUND; ae TINAD NY3ID1 [pI TbY 9939; sa 
DEYD?; 01 MIVA; 10 MID; 
10d 712 BY 18; 10 (whole verse); 
12a TA; sb mb>xa: cf. also the two 
closing terms of stichoi 1e and 4, and especially stichos 1- 
The two most important examples, however, are the last 
strophes of each major part of the poem, the strophe on the 
Day of Yahweh (s-9) and the strophe on the Book of Yahweh 
(16—17ab). 


14. Instances of repetition in which some important word or 
phrase is employed in another context: 
(See 10b above ‘Triads of phrases and words in larger 
context.”’) 


23 Essentially the same literary habit is illustrated in many of the examples 
in 4 and 10 above. 
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2 and si OF, "O10; 2d and 6 NIY?, M3); 
5a and 7e 111} (bis); 10> and 17 obiyd (bis); 10 and 174 
sitd TD, Ti) TH; 

11a and 17 IO), FW; 1 and 174 19DW? (bis); 

ie and 17% WNP, PI; 15 and 164 SBP}, [¥BP; 


15d and 16e FINIY) FOS (dis). 


15. Words, phrases, and other literary units in climactic order: 

Most important here is the order of the strophes in the first 
half of the poem with their respective themes of the wrath of 
Yahweh, the sword of Yahweh, the sacrifice of Yahweh, the 
Day of Yahweh. There is definite movement in the four 
strophes of the second half of the poem, too, but it is more 
difficult to discern the design of the poet’s working here. 

Vs. 1. The six-fold address to nations, peoples, the earth and 
its fulness, the world and all its offspring seems at least to 
move toward greater emphasis and probably something more. 

Vs. 2. The wrath of Yahweh, his fury, his ban, his slaughter, 

Vss. 3c, 4b. Both subjects and verbs appear to be in some 
kind of climactic order. 

Vs. 5. The sword in the heavens (5) descends to earth (sc) 
for the purpose of judgment (54). 

Vs. 6e and f seem to be phrased so that the emphasis falls on 
the great slaughter. 

Vs. zed. The description here goes much farther than the 
parallel in 6c and a. 
js Vs. o, b, and ec(a). Each succeeding stichos heightens the 
description of the range and awfulness of destruction. 

Vs. 10. Whether the four-fold reference to the everlasting 
duration of the burning is meant to be climactic is not certain. 
Surely, 10» goes beyond the expression of 10, and 104 beyond 10. 

Vs. 11. The three lines are climactically arranged, each line 
giving a more vivid and impressive picture of desolation than 
the former. 

Vss. 13-144. The lines follow each other in increasing power 
and unearthliness: first only the thistles and thorns over the 
ruins, then the jackals and the ostriches, and finally the demons 
of the desert crying to each other. 
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Vss. 14ed-15. The former strophe showed indications of increas- 
ing movement and life. This strophe confirms this impression. 
Lilith finds her home, the owls nest, and lay, and hatch their 
brood; the kites gather together, each one seeking its mate. 

Vss. 16-17. There is certainly progress in the thought here. 
In the translation of Professor Torrey the whole meaning of 
this part of the poem becomes clear, as the activity of Yahweh 
is described with more definiteness and concreteness in each 
succeeding stichos. 

16. Vocabulary and language 
a. The following words and expressions are peculiar to 
Isaiah 34: 
i179 WWD (10) (cf. T7] W7Y vs. 17); ONY) M¥2 (10); 
m2"? (14); MBP (18). 


. Other words of interest are as follows: vs. 1 B¥8¥ 
(11 times in OT, 4 in Job, 5 in Isaiah 40-66, 2 in Isaiah 
1-39); vs. 3 W832 (6 times in OT, 3 in Isaiah 1-39, once 
each in Amos, Joel, Job); vs. 4 Pp (9 times in OT, 
3 each in Ezek and Zech, once each in Ps and Lev); 
vs. 4 b3) (18 times, 3 in Isa 34 (913°, ba, n>3)3) 
twice in Isa 40-66); vs. 6 ]@"] (9 times, twice in Isa 34); 
vs. 7 ON) (10 times); vs. 7 VAN (17 times, 5 in Ps, 4 in 
Jer, 1 in Isa 40-66); vs. s OP} (17 times, 1 in Isa 35, 4in 
Isa 40-66); vs. 9 NB? (twice, Ex 23; in connection with 
ark of bulrushes); vs. 9 1°13 (7 times, in at least 3 of 
which the reference is to Sodom and Gomorrah); vs. 11 
NSP (5 times, this particular form paralleled only by 
Zeph 2 14); vs. 11 TiBP. (The only occurrences outside 
of vs. 11 are in passages in close literary relationship 
with Isa 34; Isa 14 23; Zech 2 14); vs. 11 *}1WP (3 times, 
Lev 11 17, Deut 14 16); vs. 111772... 17M (the combined 
expression only here, Gen 1 2, and Jer 4 23; 17M occurs 
20 times in OT; 8 in Isa 40-66, 3 in Job); vs. 13 VD (6 
times with this meaning); vs. 13 ViDP (3 times); vs. 14 °¥ 
(6 times, in two cases of which there is obvious literary 
connection with Isa 34); vs. 14 (3 times, twice in same 
passages of literary relation as above, Isa 13 21 and 
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Jer 50 29); vs. 14 YYW (3-5 times, esp. Isa 13 21); vs. 
14 YY) (7 times as verb); vs. 14 139 (7 times); vs. 15 
Tp (4 times as verb); vs. 15 WT (twice, Jer 17 1 and 
here); vs. 15 1?°] (the only other instance is Deut 14 13). 
17. Significant allusions and reminiscences 
a. As has been suggested, it seems very likely that we 
have in the first strophe a recollection of the repre- 
sentation of Genesis 21 referring to the completion of 
creation, the heavens, the earth, and all their host. 
The discussion has made clear how large a part their 
destruction plays in the thought of the poet. See p. 345. 

. Duhm, Torrey, and others see in the expression 279 
i172 a possible reference to the Gideon narrative (Ju 
720). If this is indeed the case, it is worth calling 
attention to the Messianic hymn of Isaiah 9 where 
reference is made to the same passage. 

c. The description of the destruction in 34 9 has recalled 
to many commentators the account of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (cf. Jer 49 18) in Gen 19. 

. Few expressions in the entire poem are as interesting 
as the 7727238) WNP of 34 1. Only twice in the OT 
do we meet a like expression. Many writers refer to 
Gen 1 as the source; if there is any borrowing at all 
here, I am more inclined to see an influence from 
Jeremiah’s poem (4 23-28). 

18. Mythological and similar allusions 
a. The mythological heavenly tree 
b. The sword of Yahweh? 


For interesting discussions, see Hugo Gressmann, Der Ursprung der 
israelitisch-jtidischen Eschatologie, 19 ff., esp. 28. (‘‘Infolge der gewaltigen 
Hitze wird auch der Himmelsbaum verdorren, sodass die Sterne abwelken, 
die wie goldene Friichte oder Blatter an ihm hangen.’’); Hermann Gunkel, 
Das Méarchen im Alten Testament, 21; Wilhelm Bousset, Die Religion des 
Judentums im spdthellenistischen Zeitalter, Third edition edited by Gress- 
mann, 489. 

2s Gressmann, Ursprung, 71 fi., esp. 83 f.; Gunkel, Marchen, 56; Genesis, 
Third edition, 25; Bousset, Religion, 218 ff., esp. 221; Johannes Hempel, 
Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament 15, 33 ff., etc.. 
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c. The sacrifice of Yahweh?6 
d. 9713) wh 


e. The demonology of the poem*® 


19. Variation in the parallelism 


One of the most distinctive features of Isaiah 34 is the great 
flexibility of the author’s use of parallelism. He exhibits the 
same characteristic here as elsewhere, viz., control of his 
material, mastery of form, aversion to harsh sounds, remarkable 
ability in the composition of all literary units (stichoi, lines, or 
strophes). In the poet’s employment of parallelism he combines 
sensitiveness to literary form with unusual freedom in his use of 
form. The following scheme will suggest something of his manner: 


Vs. 1. a b ec 
b’ 

b(2) 

b’(2) 

b 

b’ 


a’ 


a b 
e dv’ 
% Gressmann, 136 ff. 
27 Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, 138 f. and passim; Genesis, 103. 
28 Gressmann, 86 ff.; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 
Third Edition, 138 and note, 441; Gunkel, Mdarchen, 89; Schépfung, 132; 
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20. The subject of the metre of Isaiah 34 deserves more ex- 
tended discussion than can be given to it here. The majority 
of critics are quite certain that the metre in this chapter, as 
well as in chapter 35, is 3’3’ throughout.» Everyone must 
recognize that we are far from being in a position to be dog- 
matic on matters of metre. If we were only sure how the poem 
was read, there would be little difficulty. Yet, in this paper we 
have sought to draw attention to the importance of the re- 
lationship between sound and thought. One will be accused of 
subjectivity in literary judgments such as those with which we 
have been concerned. Still I find it difficult to believe that the 
poem is throughout in the 3’3’ metre. Nor have I been able to 
follow the metrical analysis of Oesterley and Robinson: Qinah 
in vss. 1-sa, 3’3’ in sb-s, Qinah in 9, 3’3’ in 10-17.3° The longer 
I have dwelt with the poem, the more I have become con- 
vinced that the prevailing metre of 341-10 is Qinah, while 
11-17 is certainly 3’3’. The only exceptions are 3 and 6te, and 
1b. I am uncertain about 2a (one of Torrey’s triple lines), 
Sed, Sed, Gef, Sab, but there is good reason in every case except the 


first for reading 3’2’. The only support I have found for this 
judgment is the criticism of Duhm’s views by Professor G. B. 
Gray (The Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 227 f.) in which he finds 
the Qinah metre throughout 1-10, and 3’3’ throughout 11-17. 
This is important and gratifying confirmation not only of my 
own view but of the literary structure and style of the poem 
as a whole 


Torrey, 289, where references to other literature will be found. On Lilith, 
see now Emil Kraeling, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
No. 67, 17 f. 

27 Duhm, Marti, Kittel, Cheyne (?), Torrey. In the case of Duhm and 
Marti, this conclusion is reached only through a radical alteration of the 
text. 

» Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, 257. 








“REALIZED ESCHATOLOGY” 


KENNETH W. CLARK 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


N 1936 appeared Charles H. Dodd’s Parables of the Kingdom, 

based upon his Shaffer Lectures at Yale University in the 
spring of 1935. Therein, Dodd sought to establish his view that 
the ministry of Jesus is represented in the Gospels as “realized 
eschatology” (p. 51). He maintained that ‘in some way the 
Kingdom of God has come with Jesus himself” (p. 45). “The 
eschaton has moved fom the . . . sphere of expectation into that 
of realized experience” (p. 50). This contention was based 
primarily upon statements attributed to Jesus, wherein he 
declared — according to Dodd’s translation — ‘‘The Kingdom 
of God has come upon you.” The key verses in this argument 
are six similar Synoptic references containing the statement, 
Hryyexev } Bactdeia tod Geod; and a Q reference in Mt 12 2s= 
Lk 11 20, €pOacev éy’ duds % Baorrela Tov Geod. These two 
statements are the chief pillars upon which Dodd begins to-con- 
struct his argument. The key words by which their translation 
must be determined are éyyifew and g@avew; consequently, 
it is of vital importance to Dodd’s theory of “realized escha- 
tology’ to examine closely the usage of these verbs, and to 
inquire whether they do in fact permit the translation urged 
by Dodd. 

Extensive search among the papyri has verified the observa- 
tion of Moulton and Milligan regarding éyyifew that “this 
verb is not so common as we might have expected.” In a non- 
literary papyrus of A.D. 217 a certain Aurelius Ptolemaeus pre- 
sented a petition to the deputy-epistrategus Aurelius Severus, 
concerning his son’s eligibility to become an ephebus. He wrote, 
“It is the custom... that those who are for the time being 
amphodogrammateis of the city should, as the contest of each 


year approaches (évyifovros rod éxdorov érovs ayivos), 
367 
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publish a list of those who are about to become ephebi, in order 
that each one may assume the status of ephebus at the proper 
season” (P. Oxy., 1202, 8-9). There can be no doubt that 
Grenfell and Hunt, and later Moulton and Milligan, have here 
translated éyyifew properly. The context requires the root 
meaning, “to draw near.” 

We find among the Amherst papyri, now in the Pierpont 
Morgan collection, the largest extant portion of the Greek text 
of the Ascension of Isaiah, probably written in the second cen- 
tury. In one passage therein the writer uses éyyifew three 
times as follows: “‘there shall be many signs and wonders in those 
days, and at his approach (év r@ éyyifew air[d]v) his disciples 
shall forsake the prophecy of his twelve apostles and the faith 
and their love and their purity, and there shall be many heresies 
at his approach (€v 7@ éyyifew adbrév),...and there shall 
be many slanders and much_vain glory at the approach of the 
Lord (& 7@ éyyifew rov kv)” (P. Amh., I, xi, 4, 11; xii, 7). 
In this messianic prophecy, as Grenfell and Hunt themselves 
translate it, it is obvious that these unhappy conditions are ex- 
pected to exist when he draws near, not after he has come. 

Similarly there are decisive instances of usage in the LXX, 
where éyyifeuv was used to translate a number of Hebrew and 
Aramaic forms with such meanings as ‘‘to draw near, to approach, 
to await, to hope for, to look eagerly for, to reach, to touch, to 
strike.”* None of these Hebrew terms refers to the actual prog- 
ress of the experience involved, but rather to the anticipation 
or, at most, the initial contact therewith. This is clearly illust- 
rated in such a passage as Gen 33 3, relating that Jacob ‘‘went 
on ahead of them, bowing seven times to the earth until he drew 
near to his brother (ws rod éyyioar rod adedgov). Then Esau 
ran to meet him...’’ Can any context make the meaning of 
éyyifew more unequivocal? Still another such instance may 
be cited in Ps 88 3, where the poet originally used the Hebrew 


t Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment, Oxford, 1907. By far the most frequent verbs translated by éyyifew 
(109 times out of 127) are the synonyms ®) and 34p, both meaning ‘‘to draw 
near, to approach.” The verbs y}) and xy, which Dodd especially cites, are 
found only eight times. 
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Y2 in his complaint, “For my being was filled with evils, and 
my life drew near to Hades () {wh wou To Gdn ryyuoe).” The 
poet is not describing his death and departure from this earth, 
which did not actually ensue — to say nothing of his actual 
arrival in Hades. Literally a hundred decisive illustrations can 
be exhibited from the LXX to demonstrate that in the pre- 
Christian centuries, as well as in the papyri of the second and 
third centuries A.D., éyyifew consistently connoted proximity 
or approach.? 

The meaning of proximity in éyyitev is extended to the limit 
in five instances in the LXX where this verb translates JY) or 
8DD.3 In Ps 32 6 is found the supplication, ‘““That in the time of 
distress, in the rush of great waters, they shall not reach him 
(xpos abrov éyyrotat, for 19°2).” Again, in Jonah 3 6 we read, 
“When the news reached the King (fyyucev 6 Adyos pds 
rov Baotdéa, for YD-O8 IV YP).” Jeremiah (51 9) laments 
over Babylon, “for her judgment touches the heavens (fyyexev 
eis ovpavév, for Daygi-oK Y2)).” The other two instances 
represent translations of the Aramaic 899 and are found in 
Daniel (LXX) 4 9 and 19, the two conveying exactly the same 
meaning. Daniel in vision sees a tree ‘‘whose height reached to 
the heavens (#yytfev ws Tod obpavod . . . éyyicat TG obpave).” 
In these five cases proximity is extended to the point of initial 
contact as a result of reaching after. It may be granted that the 
announcement of the Kingdom involves this very point, that it 
is immediately imminent. Repeatedly the warning is given that 
the present era has expired and the kirgdom is ‘“‘at hand.”” But 
that the Kingdom is due immediately to ensue is quite different 
from the declaration that it has already been in operation. The 
concept that the Kingdom, like rushing water pursuing a man 
or an imaginary tree striving toward heaven, has at last attained 
its point of revelation is exactly the message of Jesus.‘ 


2 For additional instances consult Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the 
Septuagint, Oxford, 1897. 

3 It is to be observed that none of these more debatable instances involves 
the perfect, #yyexev. 

4 For a fuller discussion of the LX X witness, see J. Y. Campbell in Ex/osi- 
tory Times, XLVIII (1936), 91-94. His conclusion: “It is clear that the LXX 
affords no good evidence that #yyuxev ever means ‘has come’.” 
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Standing chronologically between these occurrences of éy7i- 
few, the usage in the Apostolic Fathers also is equally clear. 
Early in the second century Barnabas wrote (61), “Let him 
draw near to the Lord’s servant (éyyeoarw TQ madi xupiov) ;” 
and again (4 3), ‘“The final stumbling block is at hand (fyyexev).”” 
The contemporary author of Hermas also thus used the term 
in Mandates 1113. “On no account does he come near (obk 
éyyifer) to an assembly of righteous men, but shuns them.”’s 
Among the Apologists eyyifeu is used only in quotations from 
the LXX, by Tatian once and by Justin eleven times. In every 
case Otto has translated these occurrences by ‘‘appropinquare.’”6 

A little earlier than these occurrences of éyyifew, the usage 
of NT writers is decisively clear. Note, for example, the story 
of Paul’s conversion in Acts 9 3-s. ‘But on his journey, as he 
was approaching Damascus (abrév éyyifew 77 Aayackg),... 
‘But get up and go into the city’... They had to take him by 
the hand and lead him into Damascus.” Again, in Acts 10 9 we 
read of the messengers of Cornelius: ‘‘The next day, while they 
were still on their way, and were drawing near to the city (kai 
TH wode éyyifovrwv) ...” In Phil 230, Paul refers to the 
grave illness of Epaphroditus in the words, péxpt @Gavdrov 
nyyioev. Epaphroditus obviously did not ‘come’ to death; 
rather, he ‘came near’ to death. The writer of Hebrews would 
not have dreamed of writing that 6.’ js (€Amidos) Epxouev TO 
Oe. He did write: éyyifouev TG Oe@ (7 19). So also the author 
of James wrote: éyyicare TG Oe xal éyyret duiv (4 8). Due 
reverence for the transcendent and holy God dictated the use of 
éyyifew in these last two passages. Again, in Jas 5 8 we read, 
“So be patient brothers until the coming of the Lord. The 
farmer has to wait for the. precious crop from the ground, and 
be patient with it, until it gets the early and the late rains. You 
must have patience too; you must keep up your courage, for the 
parousia of the Lord has drawn near (6rt ) tapovoia Tod xupiov 
hyyixev).”” In all these contexts we are at present concerned 
solely with the obvious linguistic conclusion that éyyifew means 
“to draw near.” 


8 Lake, Apostolic Fathers, London, 1924-25, Loeb Classical Library. 
6 J. C. T. Otto, S. Justini Philosophi et Martyris Opera, Jena, 1847-49, 
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The verb occurs forty-one times in the NT.7 Twenty-eight 
of these occurrences are of the normal sort, without debate from 
any quarter, wherein the meaning is ‘‘to draw near” to a certain 
place or person or to a certain time. Seven other occurrences 
involve the approach of some eschatological fulfillment: ‘‘the 
hour,” ‘‘the time,” “her desolation,” “‘your redemption,” ‘the 
day,” “the parousia,” ‘‘the end.’’® Examination finds all these 
terms used with the perfect fyyexev (except Lk 21 28); and the 
context in every case requires the usual meaning, “has drawn 
near.” In the single exception Lk (21 28), after describing cer- 
tain messianic preliminaries, concludes, ‘‘But when this begins 
to happen, look up and raise your heads, for your deliverance is 
drawing near (dtd éyyifer ) Grodtrpwors budv).” Here the 
present tense is used, and the context is less decisive but yet is 
best suited by the usual translation. 

Thus far we have noted that in the non-literary and literary 
papyri of the second and third centuries, in the LXX, the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and the NT, éyyifew has been employed con- 
sistently to mean “to draw near.” For this reason it appears 
quite unjustifiable to interpret the verb in any other way, in the 
remaining six NT occurrences. Six times the synoptists have 
written, ‘“‘The Kingdom of God (of Heaven) fyytxev” — denot- 
ing a state of proximity in present time. Mt offers three of these 
six instances, and uses the verb normally twice besides; Lk offers 
two, using the verb normally sixteen times besides in his Gospel 
and six times in Acts. Usage by the three synoptists unani- 
mously agrees with all the above evidence, and no linguistic evi- 
dence appears to support the contention that #yyexey can mean 
“thas come.’’9 


7See Moulton and Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament, Edinburgh, 
18992, 

8 Resp. Mt 26 45; Lk 21 8, 20, 28; Rom 13 12; Jas 5 8; I Pet 47. 

’The six synoptic references have éyyifew intransitive (cf. Lk 109 éy’ 
dyads). This intransitive use is general outside the NT also. Besides, éyyivew 
is used with the simple gen., dat. or acc. It is used with péxpt, ws, é& and 
the gen.; with xpds and the dat. (Prov 5 8; Lk 19 37; Acts 10 9); with eis, 
mpos and éwi (Ps 26 2; 68 4; Lk 10 9) and the acc. In all these various con- 
structions, the meaning of éyyifev is the same. 
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One may further point out that philology in general observes 
in éyyifew no contextual problem and reveals 'no evidence of 
changing trend in the connotation of the verb, down to A.D. 
1100 at the earliest.*° In this history of the word no variation 
in meaning has developed, but through all the literature and 
through the centuries it has constantly been used to mean, ‘‘to 
draw near.” In the synoptists the proclamation that the King- 
dom of God “has drawn near”’ is twice attributed to John the 
Baptist,” and four times to Jesus. Insofar as we may determine 
the Aramaic expression or the thought of Jesus from this Greek 
literary form, the consistent usage of éyyifev insists upon the 
basic translation, ““The Kingdom of God has drawn near.” 
Surely we are committed to the necessity of exegesis on the basis 
of this translation. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by other expressions 
concerning the Kingdom, attributed by the synoptists to Jesus. 
Luke has Jesus say (21 31), ‘‘When you see these things happen- 
ing, know that the Kingdom of God éyyis éoriv. It would be 
exceedingly difficult, and would demand convincing explanation, 
to translate this form “has come.”’ In the Lord’s Prayer is the 
well-known petition (Mt 6 10; Lk 12 2), €\@atw 7 Baotdela cov, 
with the aorist imperative expressing the hope for a definite 
coming of the Kingdom in the near future. Dodd (pp. 36, 42) 
points out a parallel to this in the Jewish prayer, ‘‘May he estab- 
lish his Kingdom during your life and during your days.’ 
Without debate as to the date of origin (Dodd assigns this prayer 
as early as the first century), one may readily acknowledge the 
similarity of these petitions. One is attributed to Jesus in the 
first century, as an instruction to his disciples to continue pray- 
ing for fulfillment, while the other has been used by Jews even 
to the present generation. They both anticipate a future coming 
of the Kingdom. 

Another saying of Jesus is that found in Mk 9 1=Lk 9 27, which 


% E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1914. 

= Mt 3 2, Mk 1 15. 

12 Mt 4 17, 10 7; Lk 10 9, 11. 

33S. Singer (translator), Authorized Daily Prayer-book, 1908, ‘‘Kaddish.” 
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Dodd (p. 53) has translated, “There are some of those standing 
here who will not taste death until they have seen that the King- 
dom of God has come with power.” In a note he explains that 
there is “‘no doubt that the correct translation of the Greek is as 
given above. The bystanders are not promised that they shall 
see the Kingdom of God coming, but that they shall come to 
see that the Kingdom of God has already come, at some point 
before they became aware of it.” Now this is clearly a mis- 
reading of the Greek, which declares that ‘‘there are some of 
those standing here who will not taste death éws dv téwow .. .” 
The aorist subjunctive may refer to a definite event in the past, 
present or future, and here with éws it is obvious that the event 
is expected in the future but before the death of some of Jesus’ 
listeners. They will not die ‘‘until they shall have seen the 
Kingdom of God come with power” at that future time. The 
perfect participle é\nAv@viay does indeed indicate, as Dodd 
says, “‘an action already complete from the standpoint of the 
subject of the main verb.’”’ Its main verb is téwou, referring to 
the future sight at which time the coming will be fulfilled. If 
the “‘coming” had already transpired as Jesus spoke, and thus 
preceded the ‘‘sight” still to be experienced, the statement re- 
quired the aorist participle of antecedant action instead of the 
perfect.“ Futhermore, iéwowv cannot mean, as Dodd proposes, 
“‘to come to see” or “‘to awake to the fact,” for the aorist con- 
notes no such gradual unfolding but rather a definite event to 
be observed within that generation.*s 


Such expressions of the Kingdom further aren the idea of 
its futurity as interpreted in éyyifev. It appears to us clearly 
conclusive that we shall build theological interpretation upon a 
false premise in the postulate that “there is no saying of the 
unequivocal form, ‘The Kingdom of God will come,’ to balance 
the statement, ‘The Kingdom of God has come.’” There is only 


™ Note the synoptic parallels. Lk 9 27 uses the words of Mk, except to omit 
AndvOviav év Suvvdper. Mt 16 28 also looks to a future coming: éws Gv liwow 
tov viov'Tov av9pwmrou épxduevov év TH} Bacrdeia airod. On the proleptical 
perfect see H. J. Cadbury, JBL, LVIII (1939), 251-4. 

On Mk 91=Lk 9 27 J. Y. Campbell and J. M. Creed join us in refuting 
Dodd's translation; see Expository Times, XLVIII (1936), 93 and 184 f. 
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one such statement to interpret, and it is true we cannot have 
it both ways. The linguistic evidence here reviewed is of one 
voice on the translation of éyyifew. We shall therefore build 
our theological structure more securely upon this premise, that 
there is no saying of the unequivocal form, ‘“The Kingdom of 
God has come,” to balance the statement, “The Kingdom of 
God has drawn near.” 


The other statement of Jesus, upon which Dodd has primarily 
based his interpretation of ‘realized eschatology,” is the Q 
passage of Mt 12 2s=Lk 11 20, “If I, by the spirit (finger) of 
God, cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God has come upon 
you.” “Something has happened,” says Dodd (p. 44), “which 
has not happened before, and which means that the sovereign 
power of God has come into effective operation.” Men are 
“confronted with the power of God at work in the world. In 
other words, the ‘eschatological’ Kingdom of God is proclaimed 
as a present fact.”” One is tempted to inquire why the reported 
activity of exorcism by Jesus at this time can be construed so 
uniquely to mean that the Kingdom of God is already and for 
the first time in “effective operation,” while the reports of similar 
activity by other exorcists at other times are found to yield no 
such conclusion. However, we shall confine our attention rather 
to a linguistic inquiry of the key verb, g@aveuv. 

First, it may be observed that, unlike éyyitev, pOavew is 
found frequently in the papyri. The older and apparently the 
original meaning, ‘‘to come first, to do first, to anticipate,” 
remains in use into the fourth century at least, and even later 
in the passive voice. For example, all are agreed that when Paul 
wrote (I Thess 4 15), quets of (Gvres... ob un GOdowper Tos 
xouunBévras, he meant, ‘‘we the living... shall not precede 
those who will have fallen asleep.” 

Yet philologists have given the impression that the original 
connotation of anticipation has been almost lost from the simple 
form g@avew in NT times. The statement of Blass forty years 
ago is typical, “The simple verb has almost lost the meaning of 
‘before’,”” and this statement is repeated in the Blass-Debrunner 
Grammatik of 1931 (par. 414, 4). Dodd, seeking to refute Camp- 
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bell, quotes Schmid (Aiticismus, iv, 427) to the effect that 
gave is ‘known to late Greek (NT, LXX, Philo, Pap. Mag. 
Leydens.) only in the sense ‘come’ ’’; then adds his own remark, 
“TI do not recall anything in papyri or other hellenistic docu- 
ments which contravenes this maxim (except so far as the older 
Attic usage occasionally crops up).’’* But this ‘‘maxim”’ is a 
false one, nor is it contravened only by Atticisms; for the popular 
papyri and other hellenistic documents offer plentiful examples 
to the contrary. 

In the first place, the meaning of “before” can be cited in a 
score of typical informal papyri as well as literary documents 
through at least the first four Christian centuries.” To illustrate, 
note the Michigan Papyrus 212, 17, a letter from Dorion to his 
son Serenus, in the second or third century. “In regard to the 
old farm-building belonging to the house, Julius anticipated 
[me] in writing to you that Eutyches is causing us trouble (g@avec 
got ypay[as] "Iob\uos).”?* It is clear beyond question that 
g@ave here means “‘to anticipate,” and that its use is not 
Atticistic. 


Of the seven NT occurrences of g@avev, that in I Thess 4 15 
has usually been acknowledged to mean “to precede, to antici- 


” 


pate.” Moulton and Milligan declare that “apart from I Thess 
415 the verb in the NT has lost its sense of priority.”’ But it 
may be necessary also to except the instance in II Cor 10 1, 
axpe yap kai buadv épOacaper év 7 ebayyediw tod xpioTod. 
To be sure, when the meaning is “‘to anticipate,” gave is often 
associated with another verb, one element participial and the 
other finite — yet not always so. There are a few instances, 
besides I Thess 415, where g@dvew standing alone continues 


%6 Expository Times, XLVIII (1936), 138 f. 

17 BGU II, 522,6; Inscr. Gr. Insularum Maris Aegaei, XII (Fasc. V), 302,2 
and 590,2; Ryl. P., 11,119,16; Mich. P., 212,17; Oxy. P., II, 237, vi, 30; III, 
472,48; VI1,907,14 and 935,20; VII,1070,14; VIII, 1103,6; X, 1252 recto 32; 
XII, 1469,11; XIV, 1666,3; Sulloge I G, Il, 783,35; Zenon P., 57,12; Wis., 
6:13 and 16:28; Philo, Moses I, 315[II,130,46]; Plutarch Sulla, 9:1[i.456F]; 
Pompey 33:3 [i.637A]; Justin, Apology, 12:10, 23:3, 46:1, Dialogue, 28:2, 67:2. 

% J. G. Winter, Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann Arbor, 
1936 (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, XL). 
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to carry this meaning. In Wis 16 28 we read, de? pOdve rov 
Hrwov éx’ ebxapioriay cov (‘We must rise before the sun to 
give you thanks’). Again, in a papyrus later than 27 B.C. we 
have the phrase, g@avovres 5’ G&AdAndAovs Tais eis ed[roctas] 
érwotias (‘anticipating each other in conceiving benefac- 
tions’’).*° Goodspeed, Moffatt, Weymouth, Twentieth Century 
and Plummer (JCC) conclude in favor of such an interpretation 
in II Cor 10 14, “I was the very first to reach you with the Gospel 
of Christ.” Yet it must be admitted that neither the construc- 
tion nor the context is here decisive.” But that g@davew con- 
tinues to be used for several Christian centuries to mean ‘‘to 
anticipate” has an important bearing upon the interpretation 
of the crucial “kingdom passage”’ in Mt 12 28=Lk 11 20. 

In the next place, it may be observed that the idea of antici- 
pation in g@avew extends to the meaning, ‘‘to hasten, to be 
quick,” even as early as Plato (Symp. 185 E) and Herodotus 
(VII, 162). In the LXX (III Kg 1218) D8 was so translated 
in the clause, €g#acev avaBjvat Tov yuyety (‘‘he hastily leaped 
{into his chariot] to flee’’); cf: €smevoev in II Chron 1018. This 
meaning is found in non-literary papyri at least as late as the 
third century.” In a letter of that century (Teb. P., II, 417, 10), 
the writer informs the recipient, ‘“But we will begin the work, 
for as soon as we make haste to set ourselves to it (€mi yap é[av] 
gOaowpev émtaBéoOar Tov Epyou) we can finish it (com- 
pletely?).” But the construction in which the meaning “to 
hasten” is found is in all instances observed different from that 
of Mt 12 2s=Lk 11 20, in that it is always associated with another 
verb (participle or infinitive). 

At this point, we proceed to examine g@dveuv in its meaning, 
“‘to come, to arrive,” upon the basis of which Dodd interprets 
that ‘‘the Kingdom of God is a fact of present experience,’’ “‘the 
sovereign power of God has come into effective operation,” and 
the ministry of Jesus must be viewed “‘as ‘realized eschatology,’ 


19'Sulloge I G, 11,783,35. 

2 Cf. Philo, Life of Moses, 1, 2; Plutarch, Sayings of Spartans, Agesilaus 
the Great, 28, both quoted below. See also Note 31. 

a Amh. P., II, 72,9; Oxy. P., X,1293,25; XI, 1381,63; Teb. P., II, 417,10; 
Inscr. Gr. Insularum Maris Aegaet, XII (Fasc. IX), 906,26. 
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that is to say, as the impact upon this world of the ‘powers of the 
world to come’ in a series of events, unprecedented and unre- 
peatable, now in actual process.’’* Whether or not such an inter- 
pretation of g@dvewv is possible soon becomes clear through a 
review of other occurrences of the word. The earliest instance 
in this review lies in the LXX translation of P3J in Jud 20 42, 
“So they retreated before the Israelites in the direction of the 
desert; but the battle pressed them close () maparaéts égOacev 
éx’ aitrots).”” This is precisely the form and syntax of Mt 12 28= 
Lk 11 20, and the context makes plain beyond all doubt the sense 
of pursuit and imminent contact, rather than the idea of an 
actual conflict. 


The LXX contains twenty-six occurrences of g@avew, and 
for twenty-one of these we have an underlying Semitic. Eighteen 
times g@avewv stands for the Aramaic 80D (eight times in Daniel 
Th) or the Hebrew Y2), and without exception the verb has been 
used to describe either the action of approaching or the precise 
point of contact, but not the participation in some ensuing exper- 


ience. ‘‘I saw him come close to the ram (téov abrév gOavovra 
éws Tov kptov).”*3 ‘He advanced toward the Ancient of Days, 
and was brought near him (€ws Tov wadauod Tav tuépwv EgOa- 
gev’ kai tpoonxOy aite).”*4 “You have slain them with a fury 
that has reached up to the heavens (ws t&v obpavav ey6- 
axev).”*5 Most instructive of this group of illustrations is the 
passage in Dan 4 9-19, Daniel’s vision of the tree that grew to 
touch heaven. The Aramaic 80D (éyyifew in the LXX) is 
translated by g@avew in the Theodosion version (€g@agev éws 
TOU ovpavod ... Td twos epOaver eis Tov obpavdv .. . EgOacev 
eis TOv ovpavdy), and it is evident in this context that g@avew 
means at most “‘to touch,” but not ‘‘to break into” heaven.” 
The non-literary papyri do not offer many illustrations of 
g@avew in the meaning, ‘‘to arrive,” but those available exhibit 


2 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, 43, 44, 51. 

23 Dan 8 7 Th. 

24 Dan 7 13 Th. 

3s II Chron 28 9. 

26 J. Y. Campbell has reviewed g@avew in the LXX in Expository Times, 
XLVIII (1936), 92. 
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without exception the use of the term to convey the idea of just 
reaching. This meaning has grown naturally from the older 
meanings, ‘‘to anticipate” and “‘to hasten.”” This is an important 
distinction, for it brings p@avew and éyyiferv into synonymity. 
A second-century(?) letter assures a friend, ‘‘We arrived safe 
and sound in the Oxyrhynchite nome after ten days (€g@axapev 
éppwyévor eis “Okvpivxeirny bia juépwv déxa).”" In a 
petition to the Prefect of Egypt about A.D. 145, Ptolemaios 
pleads, ‘Since your inbred kindness, my lord prefect, extends 
to all (eis ravras gOavovens), I too ask to receive it.’’?? Another 
document of A.D. 255 (Flor. P., 1, 9,9) runs, ‘‘When I had 
arrived at the tombs (y@acavrés pov mpds Tots uvatpiots) ...” 
Again, as late as A.D. 709, the connotation of g@ave is still 
limited to the point of attainment in the phrase (Lond. P., IV, 
1343,24), pOdoa Ta Eoxara (‘attaining their highest expecta- 
tions”). Furthermore, in modern Greek it has never come to 
mean anything different (despite the citation of the colloquial 
ég0aca).?9 

But to return to contemporaries of the evangelists, one may 
observe the usage of Philo and Plutarch. Philo (On the Crea- 
tion, 8) remarks that Moses “‘attained the very summit of philos- 
ophy (gtAogogias éx’ abrnv gOacas axpérnra)”; and in the 
same book (5) he uses the phrase, “‘Within reach of the human 
mind (rv avOpwrivny didavorav pbavev).”” In his Life of Moses 
(I, 2), he declares that the fame of the laws has ‘reached the 
ends of the earth (&xpe xal r&v ris ys Tepuatwv egOaxev).” 
In The Confusion of Tongues (153), Philo allegorizes the words 
of Gen 11 6, ‘‘And they have begun to do this.’’ When evil men 
attack the invulnerable things of God, he says, “‘they attain but 
to the beginning and never arrive at the end (mpds 6é€ 7d réXos 
g@avovo. ovdérore). Therefore, we have these words, ‘They 


27 J. E. Powell, Rendel Harris Papyri, Cambridge, 1936, 103,5. 

2% J. G. Winter, Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann Arbor, 
1936, 174,3. 

2” Kuriakides, A€&cxov ‘EXAnvOaGYYAcKo», Athens, 1909, gives 
for €p0aca “I am coming! immediately! here, Sir!” For modern g@avew he 
gives “‘to arrive, to reach, to get, to come (to), to overtake, to attain, to 
extend, to equal.” Ill., “her hair reaches down to her heels,” “as far as 
the eye can reach.” 
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have begun to do’.”” Still again, in Allegorical Interpretation (III, 
215) he writes, ‘‘Very beautiful is it that the entreaty reached 
as far as God (g@dcar péxpt Oeod): but it would not have 
reached so far (obx Gv 6€ égOacer), but for the kindness of him 
that called.” In none of these cases does Philo use g@avew to 
go beyond its usual meaning ‘‘to reach, to attain;” in none of 
them does it connote engagement in the experience ensuing upon 
the initial contact. 

Plutarch also conforms to this usage. In the Sayings of Spart- 
ans, Agesilaus the Great (28), this character replied to the ques- 
tion as to how far the bounds of Sparta extended, as he flourished 
his spear, ‘‘As far as this can reach (&xpts ov TovTo yOavor).” 
Plutarch tells of Lysimachus (On the Fortune of Alexander, 338A), 
who “reached such a pitch of arrogance and boldness (eis roo- 
ovrov brepoias EyOace kai Opacirnros) as to say, ‘The Byzan- 
tines now come to me when I am touching heaven with my spear’.’”’ 

In summary of this point, we note in the various sources and 
types of Greek from the LXX down to modern Greek, when 
g@avev is used to mean “‘to come, to arrive,” it is so used in a 
sense that is limited by the earlier meanings of the verb, ‘“‘to be 
first, to do first’’ and “‘to hasten.” @®@avewy means “to reach, 
to arrive,”’ in the sense of straining after and attaining. It refers 
explicitly to the point of attaining. It describes arrival upon 
the threshold of fulfillment and accessible experience, not the 
entrance into that experience. It is in this light that NT occur- 
rences also must be construed, particularly where g@avew and 
éyyifew are mutually involved. 

Of the six instances of g@avewv in the NT, I Thess 4 15 requires 
the older meaning ‘‘to precede.”” The other five occurrences all 
involve the newer meaning, “‘to reach.”” Paul always uses the 
aorist tense of gave in this meaning, but this is followed by 
&xpt with the gen., eis with the acc., or éwi with the acc., as it 
is also in the sole Gospel occurrence of Mt 12 28=Lk 11 20. All 
these prepositional phrases also reflect the idea of reaching to 
a point of contact.° 


3» @Oavev, ‘‘to reach,” is found in a wide variety of constructions, similar 
to those of éyyitew: simple gen., dat., or acc.; ws, wéxpt, &xpe with gen.; 
év with dat.; éwl, rps, els, wept with acc.; and intransitive. 
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Paul wrote to the Romans (9 31) that “Israel, straining after 
a law that should bring uprightness, did not come up to it (eds 
vouov ovx égacev).’” When he wrote to the Corinthians (II, 
10 14), he spoke of his coming even to them (&xpu yap xal duav 
ég0acaperv),3* an objective that may be geographical or racial, 
but which served as the threshold before the door opening upon 
his subsequent ministry to them. But ég@acawyer neither refers 
to nor describes the activity subsequent to the point of his 
arrival. When Paul wrote to his Philippian friends (3 16), he 
expressed his ‘“‘hope of attaining resurrection from the dead... 
I am pressing on to see if I can capture it, . . . straining toward 
what lies ahead, I am pressing toward the goal, for the prize to 
which God through Christ Jesus calls us upward... Only, we 
must live up to what we have already attained (eis 6 €pOacapev 
T@ abT@ ororxeiv).” Here again the context clearly implies a 
definite limitation to a tentative point of achievement. It does 
not describe future eventualities as a ‘fact of present experi- 
ence,” nor as “a series of events... now in actual process.” 
Once more, Paul wrote to the Thessalonians (1,2 16) about his 
enemies, ‘‘God’s wrath has overtaken them at last! (€g@acev 
b€ éx’ abrovs 4 dp? els TéXos).”” Some have held that this 
statement is an interpolation referring to the later destruction of 
Jerusalem. Such an emendation is unnecessary since gOavew 
does not envisage particular events already being experienced, 
but only the immediate anticipation of such a sequel. The divine 
wrath which has at last reached the Jews threatens the imminent 
condemnation which God is expected to pronounce upon the 
unbelieving, now that his Kingdom is ready to be revealed. 

Outside of the Pauline letters, there is only a single occurrence 
of g@aveuv in the NT, the Gospel passage crucial for the concept 
of ‘realized eschatology.”” In Mt 12 2s=Lk 11 20 we read, “If I 
am exorcising demons by the spirit (finger) of God, dpa égOacev 
éy’ buds % Baowdeia Tov Oeod.” This context requires for an 
adequate interpretation of ég@acev no peculiar translation. 


3 Those who find in égy@acapev here both meanings of the verb (‘We 
anticipated others in reaching you’’) make of this a unique case. Alone, p0davew 
means ‘“‘to anticipate” or ‘‘to reach,” but not both. Both meanings would 


require épOdcapev éNOety (or EOdrres). 
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We have found no instance anywhere in the Greek language 
which requires translating this, as does Dodd, ‘““The Kingdom 
of God has come upon you” as “realized experience”’ (p. 50), as 
“fa series of events . . . now in actual process.’’ On the contrary, 
general usage insists that we translate here, ““The Kingdom of 
God has just reached you.’’ Among all the instances reviewed 
herein, we may list all those illustrating precisely the same con- 
struction and meaning as in this Gospel passage: 


Jud 20 31: gOaver éx’ abrods 7 xaxla 
“Disaster overtakes them” 
Jud 20 42: 4 rwaparais EpOacev éx’ abrois 
“‘The battle pressed them close”’ 
Dan 4 25: radra ravra égOacer éxi NaBovxadovocdp 
“‘Now all these things befell Nebuchadnezzar”’ 
Eccles 8 4: gOdve én’ abrovs ws rolnua t&v aceBGv 
“‘The experience which belongs to the wicked 
overtakes them” 
Philo, Creation, 8: gudogogias éx’ abriv gOacas axpérynra 
“He attained the very summit of philos- 
ophy” 
I Thess 216: égOacev 5€ én’ abrovs » Spy eis Tédos 
“But God’s wrath has overtaken them at 
last.” 


In all these passages the sense of reaching after to make contact 
or to overtake persists as the connotation of g@avev. Disaster 
is about to eventuate, the battle pursued the refugees, proph- 
esied events overtook Nebuchadnezzar, punishment confronts 
the wicked, Moses attained an objective, God’s wrath is about 
to be vented. In each instance fulfillment of events is future, 
and g@avew connotes their imminence. These contexts afford 
no precedents by which to find in Mt 12 2s=Lk 11 20 “realized 
eschatology.” 

Thus éyyifew and g@avew are synonymous in the meaning 
‘to draw near, even to the very point of contact,”’ but the exper- 
ience which draws near is still sequential. There is no need for 
the debate which Dodd seeks to draw with Campbell, “Mr 
Campbell takes fyyixev at its face value, and tries to make 
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ég@acev conform, while I take ég@agev at its face value, and 
try to make #yyexev conform.”»? It is quite possible to take both 
verbs ‘“‘at face value,” obviating any further effort to force either 
into conformity to the other. That #yyixev cannot mean “has 
transpired, or is transpiring’’ must be admitted. That ég@acev 
is ever used to mean more than “reached, overtook, came into 
contact”’ is denied by its consistent connotation. That the two 
verbs should be translated synonymously with reference to the 
Kingdom of God, we agree with Dodd. But the only meaning 
in which the two verbs are naturally synonymous, without strain- 
ing either, is “‘to draw near, even to the very point of contact.” 

The nearness of the culmination of the Kingdom of God is an 
elastic conception in early Christian thought; #yyexev is the 
more indefinite term but in at least one instance seems syn- 
onymous with the sole usage of the more definite €g@acev (Lk 
10 9, 11 20). Both Lukan statements should be translated alike, 
“The Kingdom of God has reached you.” This does not deny 
the futurity of the Kingdom. Its immediate revelation is ex- 
pected to ensue, but has not yet transpired. Contrary to Dodd’s 
charges that such a view is the result of a compromise between 
two sets of sayings regarding the Kingdom as present and future, 
this view seems clearly and explicitly to be stated in Lk 10 9 and 
11 20. It cannot be sustained that these verbs describe a “‘realized 
eschatology.” 

Dodd’s argument has apparently influenced his worthy com- 
patriot, R. H. Lightfoot. In Theology (May, 1927), Dodd had 
expressed a similar view, as again in his chapter of Deissmann’s 
Mysterium Christi, 1930, 67, n. 1. Lightfoot, in the Bampton 
Lectures of 1934,34 translates Mk 115 ‘“‘ ‘The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom (or reign) of God is upon [you],’ for so we are 
now often bidden by good guides to understand and emphasize 
the words.” In a later note on the same verse he declares, ‘“The 
words are probably stronger than is often thought, implying 
‘The time of fulfillment has come, the kingdom of God has 


32 Dodd, Expository Times, XLVIII (1936), 138. See also Dodd’s note in 
Bell and Deissmann, Mysterium Christi, 1930, 66. 

33 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, 49. 

34 History and Interpretation in the Gospels, London, 1935, 65, 106-7. 
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appeared’; cf. Mt 12 2s, Lk 11 20.” It has been suggested that 
Dodd may have retracted on his stand in this matter, since he 
has more recently translated Mk 1 15 in the usual sense.35 But 
in connection with Mt 12 2s=Lk 11 20, he still maintains that 
reference is to ‘‘those who have experienced [italics ours] the end 
of this world and the coming of the Kingdom of God.” 

Whatever theological necessity or merit may rest in Dodd’s 
belief that ‘‘in some way the Kingdom of God has come with 
Jesus himself,’’3? it appears quite unjustifiable to build that belief 
upon the contention that éyyifew and g@avey must, or even 
may, be translated “‘has come,” as “‘a fact of present experience,” 
“in a series of events . . . now in actual process.” 


3s Dodd, History and the Gospel, New York, 1938, 123. 
3% Tbid., 125. 
37 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, 45. 








CHRONOLOGICAL DATA OF THE 
DYNASTY OF OMRI 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN . 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


1 Kings 221, 2 reads, ‘‘And they continued for three years with- 
out war between Aram and Israel. And in the third year Jeho- 
saphat, king of Judah, came down’ to the king of Israel.”” Then 
follows the account of the projected campaign against Ramoth 
Gilead, with Ahab’s urgent invitation to Jehosaphat to par- 
ticipate therein, of Jehosaphat’s ultimate, though obviously 
quite reluctant, consent, of the details of the campaign and of 
Ahab’s death as the result thereof and in fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Micaiah b. Yimlah. 

The passage seems to imply, and accordingly has been gener- 
ally so interpreted by commentators and historians, that three 
years intervened between a first war between Aram and Israel 
and Ahab’s unfortunate and fatal campaign against Ramoth 
Gilead. The language seems to imply furthermore, and has 
likewise been so interpreted by almost all historians, that Jeho- 
saphat came down to meet Ahab, as the latter’s vassal and in 
response to the latter’s summons, for the express purpose of 
participating in this Ramoth Gilead expedition. And actually, 
were there no other chronological and historical data of the 
reign of Ahab, this interpretation would stand beyond all ques- 
tion. As it is, however, this interpretation must be rejected 
unqualifiedly, and the three years of which this passage speaks 
must find an altogether different historical correlation. 

In the first place it is almost self-apparent that at the moment 
of his meeting with Ahab, Jehosaphat knew absolutely nothing 
of Ahab’s plan for the Ramoth Gilead campaign. The passage 


t Wayered, the verb which regularly describes the descent from the higher- 
lying Jerusalem to Samaria or Jezreel; cf. 2 Ki 8 29; 9 16. 
385 
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clearly implies that only after Jehosaphat’s arrival did Ahab 
communicate to him what he had in mind. Therefore it is 
almost certain that Jehosaphat had not come down to meet 
Ahab attended by his army and all prepared for war. Yet the 
continuation of the narrative certainly implies that the cam- 
paign against Ramoth Gilead followed immediately upon Ahab’s 
proposal to Jehosaphat and without the latter’s either having 
the time or facing the necessity of mustering his army and bring- 
ing it down from Judah. This internal disharmony alone seems 
to warrant the suspicion that the record of the campaign against 
Ramoth Gilead can hardly have been the original sequel to the 
statement of vv. 1-2. 

A much more formidable consideration, based upon firmly 
established chronological considerations, raises this suspicion 
to absolute certainty. A further implication of the statement, 
that for three years there was no war between Aram and Israel 
and that in the third year Jehosaphat came down to Ahab, is 
that the point of departure in this chronological reckoning is 
the close of a certain war between Aram and Israel. It does not 
follow necessarily, however, that this reckoning must have been 
from one war of Aram with Israel to another similar war, as the 
present correlation of narratives in the chapter assumes, and as 
the vast majority of scholars have unquestioningly accepted, 
that, in other words, the terminus ad quem as well as the ter- 
minus a quo of this three-year period must have been a war 
between Aram and Israel, and that only a brief span of three 
years intervened between these two wars. Actually vv. 1-2 say 
and imply no more than that some three years after the close 
of a certain war between Aram and Israel something happened, 
something which in some way was attended by, and perhaps 
even grew out of, a visit paid by Jehosaphat, king of Judah, to 
Ahab, king of Israel. That this could not under any condition 
have been the Ramoth Gilead campaign is rendered absolutely 
certain by a significant chain of evidence. 

All scholars? are agreed (and, as we shall see, undoubtedly 
correctly) that the war of Aram against Israel to which v. 1 
refers, and from which it reckons the three years in question, 


2 Including the mediaeval Jewish commentators. 
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was that waged by Ben Hadad of Aram against Ahab, recorded 
in 1 Kings 20. It was this war which, so these scholars argue 
further (and, as we shall see likewise, incorrectly), must have 
been waged just three years before the Ramoth Gilead cam- 
paign and Ahab’s death. Here the questions arise, what was 
the relationship of the first war, which preceded this three 
years period, to the Battle of Karkar, in which Ahab played 
the role of powerful ally of Ben Hadad and other federated 
rulers of various little states of Western Asia against the Assyr- 
ians under Shalmaneser III; and what was the relationship to 
this battle of the second war between Aram and Israel, viz. the 
Ramoth Gilead campaign. Obviously the Ramoth Gilead cam- 
paign, since it eventuated in the death of Ahab, must have fol- 
lowed the Battle of Karkar. The real question at issue is whether 
the first war, the one from which the three years are reckoned 
in 1 Kings 221, preceded or followed Karkar. 

Seemingly Wellhausen alone, of all Biblical scholars, would 
set the first war as well as the second after Karkar.s He does 
so without apparently feeling the necessity of determining the 
motive which could in a very brief space of time have so com- 
pletely reversed the relations of alliance which obtained between 
Ahab and Ben Hadad at Karkar. The date of Karkar is certain, 
853 B.C.4 If then both Aramaean wars followed Karkar, and 
the second came three years after the first and resulted in the 
death of Ahab, as 1 Kings 22 at first glance seems to record, 
then it would follow that the death of Ahab could be set at the 
very earliest only in 850 B. C., and this too only if it might be 
assumed that this first Aramaean war followed immediately 
upon Karkar and likewise was of brief duration.’ However, 


3 Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte®, 73 f. 

4 Cf. Forrer, ‘“‘Zur Chronologie der neuassyrischen Zeit,” MVAG, 1915, 3. 

5 1 Ki 20 records that this war began in the fall of one year of our present 
system of reckoning and continued into the spring of the next year; i.e. if 
Ben Hadad’s first campaign against Samaria had occurred immediately after 
Karkar, in the late fall of 853 B. C., then the Battle of Aphek and the defeat 
and capture of Ben Hadad anid the close of the war would have occurred in 
852 B.C. This would necessitate, in turn, the conclusion that the Ramoth 
Gilead campaign and the death of Ahab could have transpired only in 850- 
849 B. C. 
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chronological data, the import of which is incontrovertible, 
make it absolutely certain that the death of Ahab could not 
have taken place later than 852 B.C.® In fact there is some 
reason to believe that the Ramoth Gilead campaign took place 
quite soon after Karkar, and that the death of Ahab occurred 
still, though, of course, very late, in 853 B. C.7. These consider- 
ations establish irrefutably the absolute impossibility of Well- 
hausen’s hypothesis. Obviously the first Aramaean war could 
not have followed Karkar. 

But if this war preceded Karkar, as it must, and if also, as 
Eduard Meyer, Stade, Kittel, Olmstead, S. A. Cook and Robin- 
son contend, it occurred only three years before the Ramoth 
Gilead campaign and the death of Ahab, then it must have 
come in 856 or 855 B. C. Or, more precisely, inasmuch as these 
scholars identify this first war with that recorded in 1 Kings 20, 
it would follow that this war must have begun in either 857 or 
856 B. C. and must have ended in 856 or 855 B. C., since it began 
in the fall of one year and ended in the spring of the following 
year. Two considerations, however, establish with certainty 
that this first Aramaean-Israelite war could not have been 
fought within three years of Karkar. 

Identifying this war, as has been said, with that recorded in 
1 Kings 20, a number of scholars have sought to motivate Ben 
Hadad’s attack upon Ahab by the altogether gratuitous assump- 
tion that Ahab, no doubt following the example of his Phoeni- 
cian allies, was unwilling to join the coalition of a number of 
little states of Western Asia against the Assyrians, the wisdom 


6 Jehu became king of Israel either in the latter part of 842 B. C. or early 
in 841 B.C. and acknowledged himself a vassal of Shalmaneser| III some 
months later, in 841 B.C. Condensing as much as possible the Biblical 
records of the durations of the reigns of Ahaziah (two years; 1 Ki/22 52) and 
Jehoram (twelve years; 2 Ki 31), we get for the regnal period of Ahaziah 
853-852 B. C. (since the Biblical records just cited state that Ahaziah became 
king of Israel in the twenty-seventh year of Jehosaphat and Jehoram suc- 
ceeded him in the twenty-eighth year of Jehosaphat, it follows that actually 
Ahaziah can have reigned but little more than a single year; yet in strict 
conformity to the Biblical system of reckoning this is correctly estimated as 
two years), and for the regnal period of Jehoram 852-842 or 841 B.C. 

7 Cf. my “Amos Studies, III’’ (to appear in HUCA, XV [1940]. 
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and necessity of which were apparent as early as 856 B.C.® 
But the utter groundlessness of this assumption is proved con- 
vincingly by the fact that Ahab gained an overwhelming victory 
in this war and even took Ben Hadad captive, and apparently 
broke the power of Syria completely, at least for the time being. 
Had Ahab’s purpose been then to hold aloof, his triumph over 
those forces which were supposedly seeking to force him into 
the projected coalition would have confirmed and justified him 
in his position. And yet, as the records show, Ahab not only 
participated actively in the coalition but also at the Battle of 
Karkar furnished the second largest contingent of infantry and 
a body of chariots twice the size of the quota of Ben Hadad 
himself and larger in number than the quota of all the other 
allies together.» Certainly the complete failure of this attempt 
to motivate Ben Hadad’s attack upon Ahab in the political 
setting of 856 B.C. is strong evidence that this war, with its 
outcome so disastrous for Ben Hadad, could not have been 
undertaken by Ben Hadad in just that political setting or at 
just that time. 

Even more compelling is the following consideration. 1 Kings 
20 records many significant details of the first war between Ben 
Hadad and Ahab. Obviously Ben Hadad attacked Ahab quite 
unexpectedly and when he was totally unprepared to offer 
effective resistance. Ahab was forced very speedily to yield 
control of his entire land and to shut himself up within his for- 
tified capital, Samaria. But even there his powers of resistance 
were altogether inadequate and he was reduced to the verge of 
surrender. In fact he accepted the initial terms which Ben 
Hadad offered. But when Ben Hadad, elated by the complete 
and easy victory which he had gained, and seeing apparently 
a ready opportunity to crush his enemy completely, made fur- 
ther and seemingly too extreme demands, Ahab prepared to 
resist, even though with obvious reluctance and with little con- 
fidence of ultimate victory. Mustering all his available forces, 
his little army numbered only slightly over seven thousand 


8 Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, 375-378. 
For the precise figures recorded by Shalmaneser III cf. Oesterley and 
Robinson, A History of Israel, 1, 295. 
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men.’® And the following spring, when Ben Hadad came again, 
with the largest army that he could gather, even though on this 
occasion Ahab was no doubt able to recruit his army from the 
entire country, none the less in comparison with Ben Hadad’s 
mighty force the little army of Israel seemed quite insignificant, 
few in number and weak in power." Yet unquestionably for 
this decisive encounter Ahab had gathered the largest army 
that his nation could supply at that time. 


Now if this first Aramaean-Israelite war had occurred in 
856-855 B. C. or even a year earlier, and Ahab could then, for 
any conceivable reason, command only such limited resources 
both in men and in munitions, it is impossible to believe that 
at the Battle of Karkar, but three years later, he could have 
furnished the quite remarkable quota which the records of 
Shalmaneser III assign to him, viz. ten thousand infantry and 
two thousand chariots, as has just been said, an array of infantry 
second in the allied army only to the contingent furnished by 
Ben Hadad himself, and of chariots twice the size of Ben Hadad’s 
own quota and larger than the contingent of chariots furnished 
by all the other allied nations together. It is inconceivable that 
within the short space of three years Ahab should have been 
able to recoup the fortunes and strength of the nation and build 
up his army to such proportions.” Twenty years would not 
have been too long an interval between the first Aramaean- 
Israelite war and the Battle of Karkar to make possible this 
remarkable economic and military expansion on the part of 
Israel under Ahab. This consideration alone suggests that the 
first Aramaean-Israelite war must have taken place quite early 
in Ahab’s reign. 

And indeed this is the implication of the narrative of 1 Kings 
20. It is impossible to account for Ahab’s complete unprepar- 


10 1 Ki 2015, 

™ 1 Ki 2027. 

12 Likewise Ben Hadad too would have needed far more than three years 
for his nation to recover from the great disaster which the Battle of Aphek 
must have been for it (even allowing for some exaggeration in the statement 
of 1 Ki 2030) sufficiently to control an army as large as and organized in the 
manner which the records of Shalmaneser III ascribe to him. 
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edness and likewise for the indubitable fact that Ben Hadad 
must have undertaken his campaign against Ahab very sud- 
denly and without adequate preparations on his own part, and 
that too towards the very end of the year, shortly before the 
oncoming winter forced the suspension of military operations 
until the advent of spring, unless we assume that Ahab had 
just come to the throne and had not yet had time to get the 
affairs of government firmly in hand. We may assume with 
a large measure of probability that Omri had died suddenly 
and unexpectedly late in the summer of 874 B.C., shortly 
before the Asif festival and the New Year’s Day. Ahab had 
been elevated to the throne immediately and upon the New 
Year’s day had been formally inducted into office by the rite 
of anointing, in conformity with the established practice." 
The suddenness and unexpectedness with which all this had 
transpired naturally caused confusion. Even under most favor- 
able circumstances and with adequate foreknowledge and oppor- 
tunity for preparation the succession of a new king to the throne 
is an occasion of disorganization and turmoil. But when the 
shift of rulers comes suddenly and unforeseen, as this apparently 
did, the new king is faced with a situation of almost insur- 
mountable difficulty. Obviously it is an opportunity of utmost 
promise for the nation’s enemies. So Ben Hadad must have 
thought. 

Accordingly, so it seems, he hurriedly assembled an army and 
invaded Israel without the loss of a single precious day. It was 
late in the season and the campaign had to be pushed to a 
speedy and decisive close before the winter should set in and 
force the suspension of activities and perhaps give Ahab time 
to organize himself adequately and prepare to offer systematic 
and stubborn resistance. Ben Hadad’s plans almost succeeded. 
Taken entirely unaware and totally unprepared, Ahab was 
forced to give ground, until the entire country was in Aramaean 


33 1 Ki 20 22-26; cf. 2 Sam 111. 

«Cf. “The New Year of Kings,” Gaster Anniversary Volume, 439-456; 
“A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” AJSL, LV (1938), 
15-24, 183-193; ‘“‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” HUCA, 
XIV (1939), 44 ff., note 28. 
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hands and Ahab found himself shut up in his capital, and even 
there inadequately equipped to defend himself. His position 
seemed hopeless. He offered to surrender and asked for terms. 
But, as we have seen, Ben Hadad overshot the mark with his 
ultimate demands, and Ahab, instigated thereto by the prophets, 
prepared to offer a last, desperate, well-nigh hopeless resistance. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story. It is certain that this 
first Aramaean-Israelite war could have taken place only upon 
Ahab’s accession to the throne, and only immediately there- 
upon. No other moment in Ahab’s reign provides the proper 
historical setting. The war must have begun late in September, 
874 B.C. and have terminated in the Battle of Aphek and the 
decisive defeat of the Aramaeans in the spring of 873 B.C. 
From Aphek to Karkar there was a time interval of twenty 
years, a period sufficient to enable Ahab to establish himself 
firmly upon the throne and develop his political and economic 
program completely and among other things build up his military 
strength from its weak and disorganized condition at the begin- 
ning of his reign to the extent of resources and power which the 
records of Shalmaneser III ascribe to him. 

It is apparent then that the record of 1 Kings 221, of the 
three years following upon the first Aramaean-Israelite war can- 
not, even despite their present apparent connection with the 
Ramoth Gilead campaign, be construed to indicate that there 
was only such a brief interval between these two wars. Rather, 
as we have just learned, the first war came at the very begin- 
ning of Ahab’s reign, in 874-3 B.C., while the second war, 
which eventuated in the death of Ahab, occurred towards the 
end of 853 B.C., or perhaps even early in 852 B.C. A full 
twenty years and more must have elapsed between them. The 
present connection of 1 Kings 22 3 #. with vv. 1-2 can therefore 
be only artificial, the result of editorial misunderstanding and 
misconstruction. If this mention of three years after this first 
war have any meaning at all, it must refer to some event, other 
than the Ramoth Gilead campaign, which transpired in 870 B. C., 
the third year after the Battle of Aphek. Fortunately it is not 
at all difficult to determine just what event this was; and its 
determination gives absolute confirmation to our conclusion 
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that this first Aramaean-Israelite war happened immediately 
upon Ahab’s accession to the throne; and at the same time it 
gives a clear insight into the political and economic policies of 
Omri and Ahab and in fact of the entire dynasty of Omri. 


2 Chron 181-2, the Chronicler’s parallel to 1 Kings 22 1-2, 
records one historical detail of importance which is missing in 
1 Kings 22 1-2, and which furnishes the clue to the actual his- 
torical sequence of events. It reads: “And Jehosaphat had 
riches and wealth in abundance; and he allied himself by mar- 
riage with Ahab. And at the end of*S years he came down to 
Ahab to Samaria, and Ahab slaughtered for him and for the 
people who were with him sheep and cattle in abundance.” 
Thereupon follows, just as in 1 Kings 2234., the account of 
the Ramoth Gilead campaign. But here also, and to an even 
greater degree than in 1 Kings 22, it is clear that the story of 
the Ramoth Gilead campaign can not have been the original 
sequel of the record in vv. 1-2, for here specific reference is made 
to the people who were with Jehosaphat and for whom Ahab 
prepared this lavish banquet; and certainly they cannot have 
been Jehosaphat’s army, but must have been rather the high 
officers of his court, his close, personal attendants and advisers. 
And obviously the purpose of this visit to Ahab of Jehosaphat 
and his court, which reached its climax in this banquet," was a 
mission of peace and friendship and not of preparation for war. 

And it is equally clear precisely what this mission of peace 
and friendship must have been. The statement of v. 1, that 
Jehosaphat allied himself by marriage with Ahab, suggests the 
answer. This visit must have been to solemnize either the 
betrothal or the marriage of Jehoram, the son of Jehosaphat, 
with Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel.*7 This mar- 
riage was designed, in accordance with long established practice 
of the Near East, to cement the relations of friendship and 
alliance between the two kings and their respective nations. 


In all likelihood the numeral, Salo§, stood here originally, just as in 
1 Ki 221. 

16 Of which also no mention is made in 1 Ki 22. 

17 Cf, 2 Ki 818, 26f. 
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That this marriage, or at least this betrothal,"® was solemnized 
in 870 B.C. is proved decisively by the following considera- 
tions. According to 1 Kings 826 Ahaziah of Judah, the son of 
Jehoram and Athaliah, was twenty-two” years old when he 
succeeded his father, in 842 B. C. This would mean that Ahaziah 
was born in 864 B.C. According to 2 Chron 221 he was the 
youngest son of his royal parents. He had had at least two, and 
perhaps even three, older brothers.?° Allowing for the minimum 
lapse of time for the birth of at least three children, the mar- 
riage of Jehoram and Athaliah must have taken place not later 
than 867 B.C. Far more probable, especially when we bear in 
mind the relatively long period of nursing of infants by their 
mothers customary in the Orient,” is that this marriage was 
solemnized in 870 B.C. In either case we may be certain that 
the occasion of Jehosaphat’s visit to Ahab in 870 B. C. was to 
celebrate either the betrothal or the actual marriage of his 
son with the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, precisely as 2 Chron 
18 1 intimates. This, together with the cementing of the momen- 
tous and long-continuing alliance between Ahab and Jehosaphat, 


must have been the important historical event which transpired 
just three years after the close of the first Aramaean-Israelite 
war.” 


38 If this was only the betrothal celebration, the marriage itself must have 
followed very soon thereafter. 

19 According to 2 Chron 22 2 he was forty-two years old. The error here is 
self-apparent. 

20 Such is the unmistakable implication of the statement of the verse, that 
“all the first,’’ i. e. the older, sons of Jehoram and Athaliah had been killed 
by an Arab ghrazzu; also 2 Chron 21 16 and Olmstead, op. cit., 392. 

21 Cf. 1 Sam 1 22 and the references cited in the various commentaries to 
this verse. 

22 The Deuteronomic editors of Kings probably sought to minimize as 
much as possible reference to this marriage, probably because they regarded 
Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel, as a foreigner and idolatress like her mother, 
and this marriage therefore as transgressing the regular procedure of the 
kings of Judah who followed Solomon, which they extol so highly (cf. 1 Ki 
15 2, 10; 22 42, and passim in 2 Ki, and also Deut 17 17), of marrying only 
native Judahite women. Therefore, unlike the Chronicler, they refer to this 
marriage only incidentally and only in order to account for the faithlessness 
to Yahweh of Jehoram and Ahaziah of Judah (2 Ki 8 18, 26-27). 
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This leads in turn to other significant chronological data. 
According to 2 Kings 817 Jehoram was thirty-two years old 
when he succeeded his father, Jehosaphat, in 849 B. C. He must 
then have been born in 881 B. C. and must therefore have been 
eleven years old at the time of his betrothal or his marriage to 
Athaliah in 870 B.C. And since, as we have just seen, the 
birth of their children followed quite soon after their marriage, 
Athaliah must have been of approximately the same age as her 
young husband. If then she was eleven years of age in 870 
B. C. she would have been thirty-nine years old when, in 842 
B. C., after the murder of her son, Ahaziah, by Jehu, she seized 
the reins of goverment, and forty-five years old when, six 
years later, she too was murdered, and Joash, the rightful heir 
to the throne, became king. This chronology of Athaliah’s life 
accords perfectly with the known circumstances thereof. 

But if Athaliah was eleven years old, or very close thereto, 
in 870 B. C. she must have been born at about 881 B.C. It is 
reasonable to suppose that at least one of her brothers, Ahaziah, 
if not Jehoram as well, was older than Athaliah. But this estab- 


lishes in turn that the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel must have 
taken place at about 884 or even 885 B.C. Obviously it must 
have been arranged by Omri, and this too at the very most 
but two years after his accession to the throne in 886 B. C. and 
even while he was carrying on civil war with Tibni ben Ginnat, 


23 Contrary to the apparent implication of 1 Ki 16 31, that Ahab himself 
arranged his marriage with Jezebel after he had become king in 874 B.C. 
It is now clear that this marriage must have been solemnized a full ten years 
before Ahab became king and that his three children by Jezebel were like- 
wise born before he ascended the throne. If we may assume that Ahab was 
approximately twelve years old at the time of his marriage, then he must 
have been born about 896 or 897 B. C., and would have been just twenty- 
two or twenty-three when he became king, still young and inexperienced 
enough for the problems incidental to a sudden and unforeseen succession 
to the kingship to have troubled him greatly and to have constituted adequate 
grounds for Ben Hadad’s belief that this offered a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for him to invade Israel and crush it speedily and completely. Also, 
if Ahab was born about 896 or 897 B. C., he must have been forty-three or 
forty-four years old at the time of his death in 853 B. C. 

Jezebel, in turn, must have been approximately the same age as her hus- 
band, i. e. approximately twelve years old at marriage, twenty-two years 
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the rival claimant of the throne. This marriage too was mani- 
festly intended to cement firmly the relations of close friend- 
ship and commercial cooperation of Israel with the Phoenicians. 
And since this marriage was solemnized not more than two 
years after Omri had become king, it is self-evident that from 
the very moment of his accession to the throne Omri must have 
conceived and followed a positive pro-Phoenician, and as the 
corrollary thereof, an anti-Aramaean, foreign policy. It must 
have been in strict conformity with this policy that in the sixth 
year of his reign, 880 B.C., Omri transferred the seat of his 
government from Tirzah, the former capital, which fronted 
towards the north-east, towards Damascus,?5 to Samaria, a site 
of great strategic potentiality, which controlled the main high- 
way from the highlands of Israel down to the coast and looked 
out to the Mediterranean and towards Phoenicia.** Obviously 
Omri’s political and economic policy and program, which shaped 
his foreign relations and those of his entire dynasty, were fully 
considered and established from the very moment of his eleva- 
tion to the kingship. They must have constituted a complete 
reversal of the policies of Baasha and Elah. And that they were 
well-conceived in principle and effective in concrete results, the 
history of the dynasty of Oniri proves convincingly. But into 
this we may not enter here. 


old when she became queen, forty-three years old at the death of her husband, 
and fifty-four years old at the moment when, as queen-mother and arrayed 
in all her finery, she was murdered by Jehu in 842 B. C. When she became 
queen in 874 B.C. her period of child-bearing was apparently behind her 
and she was free to devote herself as queen to internal political and religious 
machinations, precisely as 1 Ki 17 describes. And in the influential role of 
queen-mother, between the ages of approximately forty-three and fifty-four 
years, at the court of her two sons, she could hope to shape their policies of 


government to an even greater degree than during the reign of her husband, 
Ahab. 


41 Ki 1621, 

25 1 Ki 16 23-2; cf. G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
355. 

% Tbid., 346. 





MOSES THE PSEUDO LEVITE 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ECENTLY I have attempted to evaluate the tradition of 

Moses as a Levite, and in doing so came to the conclusion 
that neither were the Levites or Moses probably ever in 
Egypt nor was Moses himself originally one of them. Naturally 
these conclusions, which are by no means new, are opposed to 
views based upon the prevailing tradition. And more especially 
and inadvertently I find myself on these very minor points at 
variance with Professor Meek’s Hebrew Origins, with which on 
the whole I am in full sympathy and accord. In Professor 
Meek’s recent article on Moses and the Levites' I am his debtor 
in that he has patiently and painstakingly reviewed the argu- 
ment and as he says reluctantly come to the conclusion of a 
non sequitur. 

It is needless to say that I am duly chagrined at this, as I 
am appreciative of the attention he has given the matter; but 
at the same time I am encouraged by his assertion that he 
would welcome my conclusions if only the evidence warranted 
it. 

First of all then what are the traditions that can give direct 
support to the conception that Moses was a Levite? Since 
nothing is known of Moses’ association with any other tribe or 
people, no written tradition that is clearly later than his identi- 
fication with the Levites at Sinai-Kadesh? can be expected to 
say anything else. Actually therefore, this applies to all our 
available sources. The only question, then, is whether all our 
primary saga concerning Moses will be aware of this relation? 


t AJSL, LVI, 113-120. 
* Ex 32. 
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In case they are not, it may still be possible that the “un- 
animous voice of tradition”’ will favor a view that is historically 
false. Unanimous here will of course include the positive but 
not the negative witness. 

Specifically the data wherein Moses is regarded as a Levite, 
if later than the entry of the Levites into Palestine will be too 
late to have any primary significance for our problem. This 
applies to Jd 17-18,3 which marks at least a second stage of 
gaining a foothold in Palestine, viz., the resettlement of the 
Danites in the north, and this was written down in its present 
form not earlier than the days of Samuel.‘ By that time the 
name of Moses had been associated with the Levites so long 
that no genealogy of a local Levitical priesthood could leave 
him out or point to a more illustrious name. The same kind 
of argument applies to I Sam 2 27 £.5 

Only an item such as that which deals with Moses’ origin® 
can have primary possibilities. Whether this passage be assigned 
to J or E is not a vital matter for our present purpose. Rudolph’s 
assignment of Ex 11-10 to J raises few serious objections in 
itself, but in order to accomplish this, the changes of assign- 
ment proposed in the latter part of chapter 1 raise such serious 
objections that the whole proposal is very far from convincing. 
. Our passage is however the only early one whether in J or E 
which deals with Moses’ birth and it knows neither who his 
parents were nor the place where they lived. It has been urged 
that there is no ground for saying that this lack marks a second- 
ary narrative.?’ This claim of secondary source material rests 
upon no mere assertion of opinion or preconceived notion. It is 
rather a matter of clarity about the requirements of a primary 
tradition. A tradition that e.g. claims a genealogical group 
identification for a person must know the name of his parents. 
Merely to say that the parents belonged to a given clan but 
without giving names or locality cannot bridge the gap that is 


3 Meek, ibid., 116. 

4 Cf. Jd 18 31. 

5 Meck, ibid., 117-118. 
6 Ex21f.. 

7 Ibid. p. 114. 
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necessary in order to establish such identification. The informa- 
tion thus proposed is a disconnected not to say empty assertion 
which primary traditions do not make. 

This feature in Ex 27 is in fact so anomalous that it calls 
for explanation, and this is not achieved by assuming that the 
names were accidentally obliterated and so forgotten, since if it 
were regarded as important to bring the Levites into the picture, 
it was still more imperative that there should be definite persons 
with whom to identify them. Had they been known to exist 
in such a prominent tradition, their accidental obliteration 
would not be sufficient to account for their exclusion. Hence 
their absence calls for other grounds. And this points strongly 
to the conclusion that Moses’ parentage and place of birth 
were entirely unknown. And thus when a later age wished to 
identify him with the Levites, our present text was the nearest 
approach that could be made, short of adding names arti- 
ficially. 


This conclusion gains much support from the pattern on 


which the story of Moses’ infancy is formulated. For it is 
generally recognized that it is modelled on that of Sargon I of 
Akkad. Our immediate interest lies in the fact that a pattern 
was chosen wherein the parents of the child cast adrift were 
entirely unknown, and this point is the more emphatic since it 
is presented not as something told about Sargon, but Sargon 
himself is the speaker. There is also the implication that he 
was an illegitimate child. First, his father is represented as 
having nothing to do with his disposal. And indeed it would 
be difficult in ancient times to conceive of a father who would 
thus cast off a male heir, though it might be done with a female 
infant. Secondly, his mother bore him in secret. There was 
no natural ground whatever for a mother to conceal the birth 
of a legitimate son, but on the contrary, every reason for em- 
phasizing it as a deserved honor and distinction. On the other 
hand, the birth of a son born out of wedlock was a shame and 
disgrace to be kept hidden if possible. This could sometimes 
be accomplished by abandonment or exposure to the elements, 
though the latter method had always to guard against the 
charge of murder. Casting a child adrift on the flowing river 
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offered the advantage of avoiding open murder and it would 
make it particularly easy thereby to escape responsibility. 
This would help explain Sargon’s emphasis. He not only did 
not know his parents, but he did not want to know them. 

The parallels with the Moses story are numerous and striking. 
The father has nothing to do with the disposal of the child. 
The mother conceals him at birth and for some time afterward. 
In the present setting the motive would at first seem to be to 
conceal the child from the edict of Pharaoh, but this will 
scarcely hold in view of the sequel. For her subsequent casting 
the child adrift on the river in the near neighborhood of the 
residence of Pharaoh was to expose him directly to the threat 
of the royal edict and there could be no assurance beforehand 
that the daughter of Pharaoh would not be as loyal to the 
king’s order as any official. As a matter of fact the royal princess 
shows no consciousness of such an edict, let alone that she is 
going against it. On the other hand she does imply that the 
child has been abandoned by its own kin. Her lack of con- 
sciousness of the edict is evident especially in her returning the 
child to the care of its own mother with no precaution or hint 
that thereby the child was exposed to the same threat as all 
Hebrew male children of that time. All of which seems to 
show that the real motivation of the story follows the Sargon 
pattern rather than the implications of its present context, 
with the general result of further emphasizing the fact that 
Moses’ parentage was unknown. 

The superficial and secondary character of the text of Ex 2, 
with its attempt to identify Moses with the Levites, appears 
not only in the absence of the parents’ names but also in the 
fact that in the case of such an important personage as Moses, 
still more genealogical links with the patronymic Levi are to 
be expected. Compare for example the lineage of David.® 

The reasons for adopting the Sargon pattern have a further 
bearing on our problem. It could not have been used of any of 
the Hebrew patriarchs in Genesis. The fact that it could be 
used of Moses, shows that it was the lone great man who re- 


§ Ruth 4 18-22. 
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quired explanation, and furthermore by the time this need was 
felt, he had so far receded into the past that his birthplace, his 
parents, and even his place of burial were unknown. 

The primary motive for utilizing the Sargon model would 
seem to be provided in the deliverer from Egypt of obscure 
origin, when the narrator attempted to interpret his name as 
“drawn from the water.’”” The only recorded occurrence of the 
name as an apparent verb-form in Hebrew? is used of drawing 
one out of the water. The act represented by this verb con- 
stitutes the climax of dramatic interest in the story of Sargon. 
Association with Egypt identified the water as the Nile. Very 
naturally then the loving protection of the goddess Ishtar, the 
daughter of the god Anu, is paralleled by the motherly care of 
the daughter of the divine Pharaoh. The other common ele- 
ments require no further comment. This account of Moses’ 
infancy is thus a kind of word myth, which like the story of 
the Tower of Babel would never have come into being, but 
for a mistaken etymology. Without it we should have known 
from our earlier sources just as much as we do now of Moses’ 
origin, which is practically nil. Least of all is there any primary 
evidence from this particular source that he was a Levite. 

In the form in which we have the tradition, Moses is the 
deliverer of all Israel from Egypt. If only the Levites were in 
Egypt, which for the purposes of the argument we may readily 
grant, he was the deliverer of the Levites at most, and the 
extension of this idea to the tribes of Israel is inexplicable on 
this hypothesis till after the settlement and amalgamation of 
the tribes in Palestine. To assume that the Levites lived for 
generations if not centuries in Egypt, where they greatly in- 
creased, and further to associate them with the ‘Apiru, known 
from Egyptian annals, will not furnish the occasion for a great 
deliverance. One trouble with the ‘Apiru is that they are 
reported in Egypt both before and after Israel’s supposed 
sojourn there.*® As for the Levites, they are only known his- 
torically as a relatively minor group even among the tribes of 


9 Cf. II Sam 22 17, Ps 18 14. 
1 HO, 34. 
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Israel and there seems to be no evidence of any definite body 
of Levites anywhere else. Moses’ greatness as a deliverer of 
Israel from Egypt is thus reduced to such trivial proportions 
that we seem to be forced to look for some other event for his 
original significance. We have discussed this elsewhere. 

In the second place, in my earlier discussion of the Mushites 
in which I sought to reach an understanding of the primary 
Levitical organization, I assumed that of course after at least 
a certain point in the wilderness, Moses was regarded as a 
Levite. I did assert that neither the older J nor E narrative 
gave us that information and the only source for that identi- 
fication, namely, Ex 32 should be assigned to a secondary 
strand. It it interesting to note that recently Rudolph has 
forcefully argued that this chapter, including the crucial verses 
25-29, belongs neither to J nor to E,” that the chapter is moti- 
vated by events in Palestine after the division of the kingdom, 
and that probably Judean Levites were responsible for it. 

How to explain the “unanimous” voice of tradition after a 
certain point, that Moses was a Levite, when originally he was 
not one, is bound up with the larger question how the Levites 
came to be recognized as the priesthood par excellence in Israel. 
Meek has already stated the problem so far as it concerns the 
status of Moses, as well as the terms by which it may be solved. 
In fact he has, by bringing in the analogy of the Magi,® done 
almost everything but draw the conclusion. If further elabora- 
tion is called for it would seem to be in emphasizing the status 
of the Magi in relation to Zoroaster himself. 

Much theroughly convincing evidence has been adduced to 
prove the non-Persian and even non-Aryan character of the 
Magi both racially and religiously* and hence the improbability 
that Zoroaster had any connection with them. Nevertheless our 
classical texts of the Greek and Latin writers after Herodotus 
are unanimous in connecting the Persian religion with the name 


1 AJSL, LV, 25 ff. 

1 “Der Elohist von Ex. bis Jos.,” Beihefte ZAW, 1938, 48-53. 

33 HO, 118 ff.; 132. 

4 Granted by Meek, HO, 118, cf. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism 
1912, Ch. 6-7. 
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of the Magi and with them as the priests of the Persian religion, 
and from the fourth century onward there are frequent allusions 
to Zoroaster himself as a Magus. But no such assertion occurs 
until two or three centuries after the traditional date of his 
death."* A strong presumption has thus been established that 
during this interim period, the totally distinct Magi, who had 
already gained a reputation for their priestly functions, attached 
themselves to Zoroastrianism and were enabled to gain accept- 
ance as its priesthood and custodians, and the champions of 
the faith’? and to claim the founder to be one of themselves. 

All of these analogies, with what we know of the Levites, 
are so strikingly similar that there is not the slightest a priori 
difficulty in assuming that even non-Hebraic Levites, already 
distinguished for their priestly skill, attached themselves to the 
religion of Moses at some point in southern Palestine and’ were 
enabled to make themselves the priests and champions of the 
religion and to identify Moses as one of them. In that case 
there would be no need for either Moses or the Levites ever to 
have been in Egypt so far as his identification with them is 
concerned. That is, if the Levites ‘“‘became the sponsors and 
missionaries of the Judean faith ... in the south, but presently 
in the north as well’’**® this would seem to have occurred only 
after the Yahweh cult had come up from that nomadic ex- 
perience of the farther south, with which the tradition has 
uniformly associated the name of Moses. Moreover this would 
tally admirably with what we should expect from the analogy 
of the Magi. But to make Moses one with the Levites before 
that point of attachment to the Yahweh cult in southern 
Palestine, would deprive him of all that made his name signifi- 
cant in the tradition and at the same time require him to have 
been in the promised land against the unanimous voice of 
tradition. 

5 Ibid., 183, 196 f. 

6 Ibid., 197. 

17“That the old Magian religion triumphed under Artaxerxes II is the 
surest fact we know of the history of the Mazdaean religion,” Ernst E. Herz- 
feld, The Archaeological History of Iran, 1935, 40, cf. 41, 43, and Gius. 


Messina, Der Ursprung der Magier und die Zarathustrische Religion, 1930. 
%8 HO, 132. 
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From the same viewpoint, if it be conceded that Moses had 
once been in Egypt, it would be very disconcerting to have 
the Levites there also, if he were one of them. But if Moses 
were not originally a Levite, whether he were ever in Egypt or 
not would have no necessary bearing on the wanderings of the 
Levites. On the other hand if there are independent con- 
siderations which require the Levites to have been in Egypt, it 
might of course have happened without religious significance, 
in spite of the epic of the Exodus. One might compare the 
historically known entrance of the Edomites into Egypt. 

It is indeed alleged’? that the Levites nevertheless must have 
been in Egypt because of a half dozen Egyptian personal names 
in the Levitical lists. The validity of this argument will de- 
pend, first, upon the historical soundness and reliability of the 
exilic and postexilic genealogies on the one hand, and, on the 
other, upon the unequivocal etymologies of the alleged Egyptian 
names and the certainty of the absence of such names from 
other Israelitish tribes. Since both topics will require a some- 
what detailed examination, which will reach considerably 
beyond the scope of the theme of this article, they will be re- 
served for separate treatment. 


” Meek, AJSL, LVI, 113 ff. 





IDIOSYNCRACIES OF THE SYNOPTISTS IN 
THEIR PERICOPE-INTRODUCTIONS 


KENDRICK GROBEL 


F THE view of the Formgeschichtler that the greatest “‘author- 
activity” of the synoptic writers took place in the connecting 
(or separating) verses at the beginning of pericopes is correct, 
then those introductory verses, as a class, may be expected to 
show a higher frequency of words and phrases characteristic of 
the respective evangelist than the traditionally crystallized bodies 
of the pericopes themselves. This article investigates statistically 
whether that expectation proves to be true or false. The impetus 
to this study was given by a remark of Karl Ludwig Schmidt in 
his Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (p. 260) in regard to Lk 9 a1: 
“Dieser Satz gibt sich schon in der Form als lukanische Ein- 
leitung.” But what the “form” of a “Lucan introduction” in 


general may be, Schmidt does not say. The present writer has 
already published his answer to that question.’ It is therefore 
first summarized here, although the facts concerning Mark would 
logically come first. 


Luke 


To avoid as much as possible subjective judgments about 
“style” or ‘form,’ the second edition of Hawkins’ Horae 
Synopticae, is taken as the basis of comparison both for Luke 
and for the other two gospels. In all three gospels only those 
items marked with an asterisk by Hawkins as ‘‘the most distinc- 
tive and important instances” of “‘words and phrases character- 
istic of” the respective gospels are considered. For Luke, Hawkins 
marks 21 items with the asterisk. The following table exhibits 
the facts concerning their distribution. 


* Kendrick Grobel, ‘‘Formgeschichte und Synoptische Quellenanalyse,” 
Forschungen sur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
LIII (N.F. XXXV), 72-74. 
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A 

Most distinctive and important words and phrases charac-| Intro- 
teristic of Luke, marked with asterisk by Hawkins. duc- 

tions 





5é kai 16 1, 18 9, 22 2 3 

éyévero+xai+finite verb 5 1, 12, 17, 8 1, 22, 9 28(?), 51, 
10 38, 141, 17 11, 18 35, 24 15 (Hawkins overlooked 
10 38 and read 9 28 without Kal) 

éyévero+finite verb 1 8, 23, 41, 2 1, 15, 7 11, 8 40, 9 18, 37, 
11 1, 14, 27, 18 35, 19 29, 201, 24 51 

&yéveto+infinitive 3 21 (cf. Mk) 6 1 (from Mk) 66, 12.. 

elev 5€ 10 18, 11 39, 12 13, 22, 13 23, 15 3, 11, 17 1, 6, 22, 
18 9, 19, 20 41, 22 36 

év r@+infinitive 1 8, 2 43, 3 21, 5 1, 12, 8 40, 9 18, 29, 51, 
10 38, 11 1, 27, 37, 14.1, 17 11, 18 35, 24 15, 51 


émtorarns 
‘Tepovoadnp 2 41, 43, 9 51, 13 34, 34, 17 11, 19 11, 21 20, 


xadovpevos 7 11, 10 39, 19 2, 29, 21 37, 22 3, 23 33 
6 xipwos in narration 10 1, 11 39, 17 5, 6 
Aiwvy 5 1, 8 23 
Tapaxpima 19 11 
apos, used of speaking to 5 33, 7 24, 8 22, 9 23, 43, 57, 10 2, 
29, 11 1, 5, 39, 12 22, 13 23, 143, 7, 25, 15 3, 161, 171, 
22, 18 9, 31, 19 39, 20 2, 9, 41, 22 15, 24 14 
Tts-+noun 15, 7 2, 18, 8 27, 10 25, 38, 38, 111, 27, 13 31, 
142, 15 11, 161, 19,20, 1712, 18 2, 2, 18, 25, 19 12, 
21 2 (23 26 from Mk) - | 65% 
Tov+infinitive 9 51, 171 10% 
20% 
33% 
0 
0 


42% 


Totals 163 33% 














Luke has 1149 verses (Streeter, p. 150) which Huck, ed. 8, 
divides into 163 pericopes. Of these many have no introduction 
at all; contrariwise, others have introductions which Stephanus 
divided into two or more verses. It will be approximately correct 
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if we reckon about 186? verses of pericope introductions. That 
is about 16% of the whole of Luke. If these Lucan character- 
istics are evenly distributed throughout the gospel, then of the 
486 occurrences in the whole gospel about 16%, or 78 occur- 
rences, will be found in any 186 verses chosen at random. But 
that is not the case with these 186 verses. Hawkins’ 21 asterisked 
characteristics occur 484 times in the whole gospel; of this num- 
ber 163, instead of the expected 78, occur in the 186 introductory 
verses — that is, not the expected 16%, but 33%. That means 
that Luke’s pericope-introductions are twice as “Lucan” in 
vocabulary and diction as the whole gospel. (To test the reli- 
ability of this result the same experiment was made with the 
total matter in the 132 verses of the first two chapters of Luke. 
The same 21 characteristics are represented in 60 occurrences 
in these two chapters; that is, in 12% of the gospel between 
11% and 12% of the total occurrences in the book. The distri- 
bution for these two chapters is the normal one for the whole 
book. This fact strongly suggests the correctness of our result 


that the pericope-introductions are decidedly more Lucan than 
the pericope-bodies.) 


Mark 


For Mark, Hawkins marks 7 peculiarities with the asterisk as 
being the most distinctive and important differentia of Mark’s 
style from that of his fellows. The following table exhibits their 


2 This figure was derived as follows: 

Huck’s pericopes 163 
Subtract 25 pericopes without introduction (3 19, 6 24, 37, 43, 47, 

8 16, 11 24, 33, 12 2, 35, 47, 49, 57, 13 34, 16 16, 17 3, 7, 21 12, 20, 25, 

21 32, 34, 22 21, 31, 23 18): —25 
Add 8 divisions paragraphed by Huck but not given a peri- 

cope-number because there is no synoptic parallel (1 8, 23, 2 8, 

15, 22, 25, 36, 39): +8 
Add 26 cases where introduction extends to 2 verses (3 2, 6 13, 

7 2, 12, 8 23, 27, 41, 9 29, 38, 10 2, 18, 13 11, 23, 16 20, 17 12, 19 2, 12, 29, 

20 2, 21, 21 2, 22 25, 41, 48, 23 45, 24 37): +26 
Add two verses each for 7 cases where introduction extends 

into the third verse (139-41, 2 41-43, 1137-39, 141-3, 15 1-3, 

23 50-52, 24 13-15): +14 


Total 186 
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distribution in introductions as compared with their total occur- 
rences in the gospel. 





B C 
Most distinctive and important words and phrases charac- Whole] Ratio 
teristic of Mark, marked with the asterisk by Hawkins. gos- | A/B 

pel 





éxOapBéopat 9 14415 25% 
épxerat, -ovrat, historical present 1 40, 2 3(?), 18, 3 20, 
31, 5 22, 6 1, 8 22, 10 1, 46, 11 15, 27, 27, 12 18, 14 17, 32, 
70% 
eOews, eis 1 12, 21, 23, 29, 5 1-2, 6 45, 6 53-+-54, 7 24+ 
25, 9 14415, 14 43, 151 29% 
6 éore 15 16, 42 33% 
mweptBdewouat 10 23, 11 11 33% 
woAXa, adverb 0 
ovgnréw 9 9+10, 14, 12 28 50% 














37 | 96 | 38% 


Mark has 651 verses, which Huck divides into 102 divisions 
(not all real pericope-divisions, because Huck divides Mark 
where either of the other synoptists seems to divide, whether 
the division is real in Mark or not), of which 3 have only one 
verse. Hence 99 pericopes might conceivably have one verse of 
introduction. Eighteen have no introduction (4 33, 617, 9 38, 
9 42, 49, 10 13, 13 9, 14, 21, 24, 30, 33, 14 10, 26, 15 2, 16, 21, 22); four- 
teen extend to two verses (41, 5 1, 21, 61, 30, 53, 7 1, 24, 9 9, 9 14, 
10 1, 11 12, 20, 161) and 1 23, and 10 23 can be reckoned as new 
beginnings. Hence we reckon 97 out of the 651 verses of Mark 
as introduction-verses — 15% of the gospel. In this 15% are 
found 38% of Hawkins’ most distinctive and important peculi- 
arities of Mark. 


Matthew 


Hawkins marks 14 peculiarities of Matthew with the asterisk 
as most distinctive and important. Their relative frequency in 
introductions and the whole gospel is exhibited in the following 
table. 





GROBEL: SYNOPTIC PERICOPE-INTRODUCTIONS 





Most distinctive and important words and phrases charac- 
teristic of Matthew, marked with the asterisk by Hawkins. 





avaxwpéw 2 13, 4 12 (12 15 from Mk) 14 13, 15 21 

Baotreia 7. obpavay 251 

od after genitive absolute 2 1, 13, 16, 9 10, 18, 32, 12 46, 
26 47, 28 11 

Aevyouevos with names 4 18, 9 9, 26 14, 36, 27 33, 33...... 

warnp with possessives 6 1 

warip 6 év ovpavois 61 

warTnp 6 obpavios 

wAnpow 

wpocépxomar 51, 82,19, 9 14, 20, 13 10, 151, 30, 161, 
17 14, 19, 24, 18 21, 1916, 2020, 21 23, 22 23, 241, 

38% 

pnOev, -ers 24 15 8% 

Ti cot Soxet 21 28, 22 42 33% 

Tore 2 16, 3 13, 41, 9 14, 11 20, 12 22, 38, 13 36, 15 1, 16 24, 
17 19, 18 21, 19 13, 20 20, 21 1, 22 15, 23 1, 24 9, 251, 
31, 26 14, 31, 36, 27 3, 27 27% 

broxptiTys 6 5, 16 16% 

@omep 24 37, 25 14 20% 














24% 


Matthew has 1071 verses, divided by Huck into 166 sections. 
Of these 35 appear to have no introduction (3 7, 5 3, 13, 6 19, 22, 
24, 25, 7 1, 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 21, 24, 28, 1017, 26, 34, 37, 40, 1128, 12 43, 
13 16, 51, 14.3, 18 6, 10, 15, 21 20, 23 37, 24 23, 26, 29, 42, 45) while 
8 have introductions longer than one verse (8 1, 2, 18, 19, 9 1, 2, 
15 29, 30, 22 41, 42, 266, 7, 30, 31, 27 57, 58); and there are five 
cases that may be considered as fresh beginnings, though not 
divided by Huck (2 16, 19, 6 7, 9 20, 17 19). We reckon 143 verses 
of introduction — or about 13% of the gospel. In this 13% 
are found 24% of Hawkin’s most distinctive peculiarities. 

(Note: The ‘‘verse’”’ has been used as a unit of measure in this 
article. To test the general reliability of the verse as a basis of 
measurement, the ratio of the length of Matthew to the length 
of Luke was computed on the basis of a. number of words, as 
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given by Hawkins, p. 2, note 1, b. number of verses, c. pages 
of Greek in Westcott and Hort, as a text practically free of notes. 


a. Words b. Verses c. Pages Greek 
Matthew 18,222 1071 68 1/3 
Luke 19,209 1149 72 1/2 
ratio 94.8% 93.8% 94.9% 


The conclusion to be drawn is that the verse is a reliable unit 
of length, if a considerable number of verses be taken.) 


Summary 





Number verses involved in: Occurrence of own peculiarities in: 





Intro- whole 


Intro- whole 
ductions gospel 


ratio |! ductions | gospel ratio 





24% in 13% 
143 1071 | 13% 75 302 of gop 





38% in 15% 
97 651 15% 37 96 of gospel ° 





33% in 16% 
1149 | 16% 163 Jaan” 
































This statistical study strongly corroborates the view of the 
Formgeschichtler that the greatest author-activity of the syn- 
optic writers took place in the connecting (or separating) verses 
that introduce the originally separate pericopes. The pericope- 
introductions of each gospel, taken as a class, are twice as 
Matthean, Markan, Lucan as the bodies of their respective 
pericopes, also taken as a class. Karl Ludwig Schmidt has shown 
by detailed analysis that the chronological and geographical 
“frame of the story of Jesus’’ is secondary and to be used with 
great caution; he also showed that this chronological and geo- 
graphical frame is found largely in the literary framework of the 
gospels, viz. just these introductory verses. This study tends 
to underline his caution against using data drawn from this 
framework for any far-reaching deductions toward a biography 
of Jesus. 





PSALM 12i 


P. HEWISON POLLOCK 


R. MORGENSTERN!’ has pointed out what cannot be 

missed, that the older translaiion of the psalm has been in 
error because it makes the second part of v. 1 dependent upon 
a relative pronoun which is not there. And he makes clear that 
this raises the question: What is it that concerns the Psalmist 
when he lifts his eyes to the mountains, that he cries out, ‘“From 
whence shall my help come?”’ None of the commentators satisfy 
him. He finds an acceptable solution in the suggestion that the 
hills are the hiding places of brigands, and it is from this peril 
of the journey that the Psalmist is seeking assurance of the 
protection of God. This interpretation, however, seems to 
ignore the very figures of speech in the Psalm itself. 

People who live in mountains are familiar with our almost 
universal urge to climb them. To look upon them is to desire 
to go up. It is this experience which seems to me to be implicit 
in the 12ist Psalm. The man lifts up his eyes to the hills. He 
is drawn by a human impulse to climb, but he knows what that 
will mean in the dangers of the ascent. Where can he find help? 
He finds it in the God who made the hills, the ““Maker of heaven 
and earth.”” With the close, helpful presence of God, he can 
climb. 

This interpretation of v. 1 seems to be borne out by the figures 
which appear in the body of the Psalm itself. He is assured in 
v. 3 that God will not suffer his foot “‘to slip.’’ Furthermore, 
v. 5 says that the Lord will be his “shade.” Dr. Morgenstern 
interprets this as being the protection of God against other men, 
but the things which the Psalm itself names are the sun and the 


t See JBL, LVIII (1939), 311-323. 
411 
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moon. The hills of Palestine are said to be not wooded slopes 
for the most part, but open to the beating of the hot sun by day, 
and so to the evil influence of the moon, the fear of which the 
Hebrews seemed to have shared with other ancient people, by 
night. 


That is to say, it is possible to interpret the 12ist Psalm as 
being interested in just what it says, a matter of climbing hills 
without slipping, and in terms of enduring what must be endured 
in such an adventure. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Philo and the Oral Law: The Philonic Interpretation of Biblical Law in Relation 
to the Palestinian Halakah, by Samuel Belkin, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. xiv, 292, $3.50. (Harvard Semitic Series, X1). 

In 1929 I published The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, in 
which the four books of Philo’s De specialibus legibus were analyzed to show 
how often Philo’s statement of the meaning of Biblical legislation resembled 
Greek and Roman law as it would, presumably, have been in force in Alex- 
andria in Philo’s day. The conclusion to which I came was that Philo’s 
careful use of the terminology of pagan jurisprudence indicated that Jewish 
law as practised in the Jewish courts of Egypt had had to be modified in a 
great many particulars to svit the legal usages of the environment, and that 
a good picture of Jewish procedure was preserved in Philo’s writings. The 
work has had amusingly different receptions. In Oxford and Cambridge it 
was studied by those interested in the problem of adapting Indian and 
English law in India. Ancient historians have found it useful in reconstruct- 
ing legal practice in Alexandria. But Jewish scholars have in the main 
attacked it on two counts: first, for my use of the term “lynching” to 
describe many of the executions which Philo calls for, a term which I took 
from the Jewish scholar Juster, and for which no one of my opponents has 
suggested a better; second, for the inadequacy of my use of rabbinic sources. 
My shortcoming on this line was throughout so painfully obvious to myself 
that my book was in the Preface presented as a tentative statement of the 
Greek side, which would be subject to drastic modification when a properly 
trained rabbinic scholar could bring in the Jewish evidence. 

Professor Heinemann, then of Breslau, had already published nearly half 
of his Philons griechische und jiidische Bildung when my study appeared. 
He took my conclusions into consideration in the second half, violently 
disagreeing with my remarks about “lynching,” but on the whole advancing 


the thesis farther than I kad attempted when he concluded that Philo’s 
413 
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law was much more Greek than Jewish, and that Philo showed no trace of 
first-hand acquaintance with the Oral Tradition of the rabbis. Heinemann 
disagreed with me, again, in judging that the law of Philo was much more 
an academic and allegorical elucidation, even in the De specialibus legibus, 
than a reflection of actual jurisprudence. 

It is with this background, plus a number of special studies and articles, 
that Belkin has attacked the problem anew. 

In Chapter I he states his general position and thesis. In the Preface he 
says that he disagrees with Heinemann in seeing a profound influence of 
Oral Tradition in Philo, and agrees with me that Philo’s law reflects actual 
procedure in Alexandria. He proposes to correct my work by adducing the 
rabbinic sources I was incompetent to consider. He says: “It is a mistake 
to assume that Philo’s writing was based entirely on Roman and Greek 
principles or that Philo was ignorant of the Jewish Oral Law... Most of 
the material in Philo, especially in De Specialibus Legibus, has its origin in 
Palestinian sources which are found in Tannaitic literature” (p. 19). He 
goes on to list a few of the definitely Greek passages, but from the begin- 
ning he seems to me to hedge. For example, Philo says that a runaway 
slave who takes refuge at a private hearth has the right of asylum since 
every hearth is an altar. This Belkin admits is non-Jewish and pagan, but 
he cannot believe that Jews anywhere ever took over such an idea, so he 
says that it is mere analogy in Philo, not a reflection of Jewish thought 
in Alexandria (p. 21). This is unimportant as a detail, but highly important 
for its reflection of the antecedent conceptions which really guide Belkin 
throughout, the conception that what law in Philo is essentially foreign to 
normative Jewish thinking must somehow be cancelled out from the Jewish 
law of Alexandria. The same antecedent conception appears almost as a 
major premise in a syllogism where he later states: “It is hardly believable 
that he [Philo] would have approved of a marriage agreement which per- 
mitted marital relations that did not give the woman the full status of a 
married woman. Such a marriage contract is entirely foreign to Jewish 
jurisprudence and ethics. We shall therefore endeavor to explain the passage 
in Philo by comparing it with betrothal contracts found in Tannaitic litera- 
ture’ (p. 244). 

Belkin’s antecedent knowledge of what a Jew ‘“‘could’”’ or “could not” 
have accepted has begged the very question I had most hoped he would 
attack, the question of how far Greek and Roman practice did actually 
influence Jewish thinking and custom in Alexandria, and how far the Jews 
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retained their distinctive positions.t And he begs this question throughout 
by his whole method of treatment, which is to consider little of the Greek 
material Heinemann and I have assembled unless he thinks it possible to 
produce Halakic parallels which seem closer to Philo than the pagan ones. 
Then we are cited to be refuted, and often thoroughly refuted, for Belkin 
has a fine collection of material from rabbinic sources. That is in itself a 
distinct advance: Belkin has shown conclusively that Philo’s legal interpre- 
tation is in very many details quite in accord with rabbinical tradition where 
we had not formerly suspected any agreement. But such a method is going 
to answer the question: ‘‘What of Philo can be paralleled with rabbinical 
tradition?” It will not answer the more important problem: “What was 
the balance of Greek and Jewish elements in Philo and in the law of his 
environment? What of Philo’s total legal thinking?” This larger problem, 
the concern of the definitive book on Philo’s law, has still to be studied 
afresh.? 


Taken for what it really sets out to do, and its title claims, the book is a 
brilliant collection of material. What may we say Belkin has established? 
1. Pp. 29-35, he shows that in three passages Philo’s procedure for deducing 


legal practice from scriptural statements accords with the methods of the 
rabbis. He does not discuss whether this was dissimilar to the methods of 
the Greeks, and has no general discussion of Philo’s method of deducing 
actual law from Scripture. 

2. Pp. 36-48, he presents fourteen instances to show that contrary to the 
impression of Heinemann and most other Philonic scholars, Philo was able 
to use, and did use, the Hebrew original of the Bible. These boil down to a 
much smaller number when critically analyzed. For example, as a first 
instance (p. 37) Belkin states that Philo’s definition of law was a reflection 
of Tannaitic definitions, although ‘the definition could have been used by 


1 This is a very interesting case of how our antecedent assumptions influ- 
ence our work and conclusions along the line I have discussed in ‘Problems 
of Method in Studying Philo Judaeus,” JBL, LVIII (1939), 51-58, and in the 
first chapter of my forthcoming Introduction to Philo Judaeus, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. ; 

2 The same appears when he says (p. 29): “Assuming the correctness of 
the contention that a great deal of Philo’s law is based upon oral traditions 
as recorded in Tannaitic Halakah, and that no longer may a sharp line of 
distinction be drawn between Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism...” But 
that is exactly the point. Granting Belkin’s assumption, there still is ample 
material in hellenistic Judaism utterly different from Tannaitic Halakah, so 
that the important question still remains: Where does the line now fall in 
view of Belkin’s new evidence? 
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the Greeks.’ Actually Philo’s was verbatim the standard Stoic definition, 
and its much more remote resemblance to Palestinian definition (which Belkin 
heightens by his mistranslation of Aéyos as 6 Adyos) is presumably accidentzl. 
His fifth instance (p. 39) could have been derived from the LXX (ypap- 
pata o7x7Td =tatooed) quite as easily as from the Hebrew. The custom of 
tatooing or branding a mark of a mystery god, especially Dionysus, was a 
famous one, and Philo’s protest echoes III Mac 2 29, where it is stated that 
such branding was forcibly to be inflicted upon Jews by Ptolemy IV. So 
these instances must be very much cut down by critical study, and most of 
those which are left will show a similarity of interpretation and practice 
between Alexandrian and Palestinian lawyers rather than any use by Philo 
of the Hebrew text. I still stand by my earlier criticism of this material 
which he quotes p. 35 n. 

3. As to Philo’s knowledge of temple ritual (pp. 49-66), by the evidence 
which Belkin presents there is no indication that Philo had technical knowl- 
edge of temple law and its traditions. a. Philo knows that a “perfect’’ 
animal must be free from “‘hidden” defects, but Philo mistakenly says that 
the examination was made by “the most eminent priests.” b. Like the rabbis 
Philo says that burnt offering is only for the sake of honoring God, not for 
atonement, but concerning this offering he says many things which are not 
in the least rabbinic. c. Philo’s allegory of the sacrifice of praise shows that 
he knew that Ps 107 was used in connection with the sacrifice, but this he 
could have known had he ever attended the service. d. Philo knows that 
priests ordinarily sacrificed the victims, but that the laity killed their own 
paschal lambs. e. He knows that mourners have a certain period of unclean- 
ness, but, by rabbinic standards, he is mistaken in his interpretation of the 
uncleanness of the dead body, and, unlike the rabbis, forbade mourners to 
eat the paschal lamb. That is, on matters of temple ritual Philo shows him- 
self wrong when any detailed knowledge of the legal tradition might have 
appeared. There is no trace of his knowing more of the law than any pilgrim 
would have picked up. 

4. As to tithes (pp. 67-78) Belkin shows conclusively that Philo knew how 
they were collected according to the Palestinian usage of his own period. 
This passage is very interesting, though I see no reason why Graetz’s sug- 
gestion is not still valid, that Philo’s knowledge of the bikkurim is adequately 
explained by his having seen the ceremony. 

5. Belkin interprets Philo’s statement that the high priest is “immune 
from sin” (p. 79) as referring to his making errors in reciting the ritual. 
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As such Belkin can find rabbinic parallels, though very remote ones. The 
context shows that Philo is not talking about such errors at all, but about 
the high priest’s personal character, and when Philo goes on to say “if he 
stumbles it will happen to him not for his own sake but for the errors of 
the nation,” he is carrying out his idea that the priest is a mystic mediator 
between the people and God. As to the mourning of the priest Belkin shows 
that Philo’s rule is qvite different from that of the Halakah. It is still clear 
to me that the Philonic high priest has the virtues of the Stoic Sophos, who 
also cultivated indifference to temporal vicissitudes, and Belkin’s attempt to 
distinguish the “‘sober’’ Philo from the ‘“‘mystic” Philo breaks down sharply 
on the whole subject of the priest. The high priest appears to be a judge in 
the NT, Philo, and Josephus, but not in rabbinic writings, Belkin shows. 
Here I should guess that Philo and the others reflect the actual usage in 
their day, a usage which rabbinical scholars suppressed after the collapse of 
the temple and priesthood. 

6. On slavery and the lex talionis Belkin has much interesting material 
(pp. 89-103), but he is able to show only that Philo agreed with the spirit 
of the Talmudic attitude toward slaves rather than any detailed similarity 


from Oral Law. His remote parallel from an incident showing Sadducean 
practice in regard to a higher penalty for a crime against a public official 
by no means counterbalances the exact identity of Philo’s statement on this 
point with Greek and Roman practice. 


7. Belkin (pp. 104-119) follows all Jewish scholars in trying to soften 
Philo’s statements on “lynching.” Belkin distinguishes lynching to prevent 
a person from committing a capital crime, such as idolatry, and similar action 
after the crime has been committed. He thinks the first allowed by Philo, 
the second not. But I cannot see that Spec. Leg., i, 54-57, 316 (when quoted 
entire, and not, as by Belkin, leaving off the fireworks at the end), means 
anything but lynching. Colson (Loeb ed., VII, 616-618) is as incredulous as 
any Jew that Philo could have meant what he there so vividly says, and 
thinks the passage is rhetoric. Against this conclusion there can be no proof, 


3On p. 80 Belkin says: “‘As prayers took the place of sacrifices after the 
destruction of the Temple, many laws about prayers reflect ancient laws of 
sacrifices. Consequently, the Mishnaic statement that an unintentional error 
by the agent who delivers the prayers for the congregation is owing to the 
sinfulness of the congregation reflects the common belief in Palestine regard- 
ing sacrifices during the existence of the Temple.” It is interesting to try to 
reduce this to one or more syllogysms. 
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though the experiences of Paul at the hands of the Jews in the Diaspora still 
convince me to the contrary. Belkin’s distinction seems to me quite unwar- 
ranted. That lynching was practised in all the crimes I originally indicated 
is not now so sure to me, but that Philo never recommended lynching after 
a crime had been committed seems to me to go against the evidence. Philo 
is himself too good a jurist to have recommended much use of mob violence, 
and, as Belkin well points out, often warned against it. ' 

8. Negligence. In his treatment of this subject (pp. 119-129) Belkin is at 
his best. He shows that Philo had here a body of precedent in Oral Law of 
which I did not know. 

9. The Foetus (pp. 129-139). The treatment here is not so convincing. 
Philo still appears to me to be thinking in terms of Greek theory of the 
foetus, and Greek law, though his position in condemning infanticide is cer- 
tainly Jewish. I cannot follow Belkin when he says: ‘‘The fact that the LXX 
translates Exod. xx1. 22-23 as Philo does shows that this law not only was 
practiced in the local Jewish communities in Egypt, but was also known in 
Palestine’ (italics mine) (p. 131). And I beg all readers to understand that 
I never said, as Belkin quotes me on p. 138, that the assailant pays the fine 
“to an ‘indemnity society,’ but (Jewish Jurisprudence, 114) ‘to indemnify 
society.”” There is enough nonsense in my writings without introducing that! 

10. Oaths and Vows (pp. 140-178). Here again Belkin has excellent new 
material. One would expect that Philo’s forms of oaths would be Jewish, 
and this Belkin has shown. But again the material I have collected from 
Greek usage which may have introduced modifications in Alexandria is not 
studied (see p. 148, n. 11), and for a final judgment that matter will have 
to be reconsidered. Such references to the Greek material as the following 
are not helpful: ‘It is immaterial whether or not his [Philo’s] phraseology is 
based upon Aristotle’s Rhetoric” (p. 177). Whether or not it is material is 
precisely the point we want settled. 

11. The Judiciary (pp. 179-191). This section is very weak. For here 
again Philo seems to me much closer in his thinking to the Greek conception 
of the judiciary than to the passages Belkin adduces from Oral Law. The 
matter will have to be studied anew with both bodies of evidence considered 
for a final conclusion. 

12. Laws of the Calendar (pp. 192-218). Belkin again shows that Philo 
is quite Jewish in his point of view here. This was to be expected, for, if 
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Alexandrian Jews agreed in anything with those in Palestine, it would have 
been on matters of ritual observance which they were preserving in the teeth 
of pagan civilization. Belkin has missed one important item concerning the 
festivals, it seems to me, in not recognizing how mystic Philo makes their 
observance, as I pointed out in an article he has apparently overlooked.‘ 
But Belkin gives a fine collection of material from rabbinic sources to explain 
many of Philo’s statements. 5 

13. Belkin has a very interesting elucidation of Philo’s ideas of marriage 
and divorce (pp. 219-232) on the basis of rabbinic sources, as well as of 
prohibited degrees of marriage (pp. 232-241). But on marriage contracts 
and forms of marriage (pp. 241-245) he is not so happy. The chief difficulty 
there, which could be elucidated only at length, is in his translation of 
abvodos, which he says cannot be the equivalent of ouvetvat, and must 
mean “unions.” What sort of unions he has in mind is not quite clear, but 
there can be no question that the word givodos here is actually sexual 
union, as it is commonly in Greek, and as Philo himself uses it in Opif., 161; 
Cherub., 50; Ebr., 211; Abr., 137; Spec., iti, 70. True he uses it in many other 
senses, but I am still convinced that it is to be understood in this passage 
in the sense of cuvovoia. If this is so, the whole tissue of Belkin’s argument 
is weakened. 

14. The last chapter, on sexual morality, like the earlier ones combines 
interesting detail and material with some sound and some dubious inferences. 
Belkin’s attempt to distinguish a basic difference of meaning (p. 264) between 
punishment é:a wzAnyGv els owpara and that implied by the expression 
mwaevcovow abrév ignores their complete identity of meaning. IHadebw 
is used of flogging often in the LXX, and in Lk 23 16. 

Belkin and I could, and I hope we shall, discuss many more detailed points. 
But enough has been said to indicate the great contribution the book offers 
in the material it has made available, and yet the caution with which I feel 
it must be used. It is to be hoped that the final book on Philo’s legal position 
will be written, for it is a most fascinating field both for Philo and for institu- 
tional history. 

Erwin R. GOODENOUGB 


4“Literal Mystery in Hellenistic Judaism,” Quantulacumque, Studies Pre- 
sented to Kirsopp Lake, London, 1937, 227-241. 
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Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europas 245-256 apres J.-C., by Comte 
du Mesnil du Buisson, with an Introduction by Gabriel Millet, Rome, Pon- 
tificio Istituto Biblico, 1939, pp. xxiv, 190, with 61 plates, Lira 160. (Scripta 
Pontificii Instituti Biblict, LXX XVI). 

The Introduction to this highly important book sets forth the theory of 
M. Millet for the interpretation of several of the scenes, and for the general 
importance of the synagogue murals in the interpretation of early OT art in 
Christianity. That that Christian art had a Jewish prototype which is closely 
reflected in the Dura paintings he assumes, as all now must; and he endeavors 
to explain what light each throws on the other. He had formerly presented 
a theory of two types or conceptions of friezes for Biblical illustration, one 
a “hellenistic’’ or picturesque, the other mvch more severe. Both of these 
he now sees represented at Dura. He discusses several of the scenes, but 
more at length the cycle of Moses leading the Israelites from Egypt to the 
“waters of Marah,”’ and that of the discovery of the infant Moses. For both 
he has most interesting parallels from Christian art. His explanations, how- 
ever, will in the end, I am convinced, be reckoned among the preliminary 
tentative suggestions, rather than be accepted as final. For example, he reads 
the infant Moses cycle from right to left, which, in my opinion, the composi- 
tion of the picture itself precludes. He has to consider the right half of the 
picture, which shows all the action from left to right, and which must itself 
be read in that direction, and then to skip over to the left half of the picture 
and read that part, again, from left to right. The picture as a whole is obvi- 
ously too well designed to be presenting narrative so clumsily. The Moses- 
migration cycle at the top, which is to be read from right to left, has the 
movement and orientation of the figures in that direction. In the infant 
Moses scene, just as obviously, the composition, even by Millet’s interpreta- 
tion, reads from left to right. To split it into two scenes which must be read 
individually from the left, but as a whole to the right, carries a heavy burden 
of proof. To make this probable Millet identifies the scene at the right as 
the decreeing by Pharaoh that Jewish male babies are to be destroyed, but 
nothing in the scene itself makes this certain. It could just as well be the 
presentation by the daughter of Pharaoh of the baby she has found, and its 
acceptance by Pharaoh. To be sure, no such incident as the picture seems 
graphically to represent is related in the Bible. But we must first be true to 
the picture, not the Bible, in interpreting the picture. It is then interesting 
to note that in Philo’s Life of Moses (i, 32) precisely such an acceptance by 
the king is implied, since Philo states that Moses grew up the generally ex- 
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pected heir to his adopted grandfather’s sovereignty. The adoption of Moses, 
which in Exoddus is only “he became her son” (2 10), was thus changed by 
legend into an official adoption. This is the sequel to the discovery of the 
baby in the river which the picture itself seems to represent. For the right 
half of the painting must be a sequel, ideologically as it is artistically, to the 
left half. Millet makes much of the detail of the three maidens on the bank 
at the discovery of the baby. He has not noticed that these are the conven- 
tional three Graces of later Roman-hellenistic art, plainly so marked by their 
garb and by the peculiar object each is characteristically bearing. This is a 
detail which can hardly be ignored! Are they simply the attendants of 
Pharaoh’s daughter? 

Du Mesnil’s work begins with a brief description of the architectural 
features of the earlier and the final synagogues. Pearson’s description in the 
Dura Reports is still much fuller, but du Mesnil has added important illus- 
trations which let us see the character of the decorations of the earlier syna- 
gogue for the first time. Figure 4, which shows a graffito of an arén haggédesk, 
is especially interesting. His discussion of the value of the niche (pp. 9-12) 
is illuminating, but in my opinion goes too far in its contrast between the 
Jewish and pagan niches. That the Jewish niche had an importance in orien- 
tation different from the pagan is clear, but du Mesnil adds (p. 11): “Méme 
si la niche d’orientation découle de la niche paienne, elle est d’une significa- 
tion tout autre puisqu’elle ne contient aucunement la divinité.”” I cannot help 
wondering whether the idol in the pagan niche was any more sacred an object 
to the pagans than were the Torah scrolls in the arén to the Jews, or repre- 
sented any more vividly the presence of deity. This kind of remark seems to 
me to beg some important questions. 

As to the paintings themselves, the great contribution of du Mesnil is his 
new details rather than his interpretations, though many of these also are 
important. The seven-pointed rosette on the candlestick of the niche (p. 21), 
the character of Abraham’s house in the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac (p. 24), 
the fact that in this scene any representation of faces is carefully avoided 
(pp. 23 f.), such details are more important than his suggestion of the mean- 
ing of the temple in this group, or of the juxtaposition of the temple and the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The latter, like his earlier suggestions, are made too easily, 
without any basic methodology, but the former are permanent contributions. 

Discussion of the central panel (pp. 27 f., 43-45, 48-52) is less satisfactory. 
Du Mesnil apparently had only Pearson’s testimony to what he believed was 
in the under and upper painting, not the evidence of Gute, the expert in paint- 
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ing on the Expedition, whose conclusions have not been published. Gute has 
given me quite a different decipherment of the two paintings. Until Pearson 
and Gute can agree, we shall all have to reserve judgment. As to the second 
painting of the lower panel, du Mesnil asks the important question: Why did 
Jews put an Orpheus playing to animals in the vine? Was it really Orpheus, 
or was it David? Du Mesnil rejects the suggestion that it was both, and 
prefers to think that it was David. The subject is a large one: but the fact 
remains that the figure is one of Orpheus, and while the Jew might well have 
thought it David (or some one else) as completely as early Christianity thought 
the same figure Christ, the very fact that an Orpheus figure was taken to 
represent these characters still implies much more than du Mesnil suggests. 

Discussion of the narrative panel of the Exodus has many interesting sug- 
gestions, with what I must call false leads. When he discusses the gamma on 
the garment as a “‘clavus” inspired by the command to have a blue thread 
on the sfsft, he ignores the fact that this is not remotely such a thread, and 
that it most resembles, apart from the garment in Christian art, the marking 
on the robes, presumably the “robe of Osiris” in which followers of that god 
were buried in hellenistic and Roman Egypt. There is more to the history and 
meaning of this robe in the synagogue and in Christian tradition than he has 
suspected, though in his discussion of the robe in the Ezekiel cycle he goes 
farther than any one hitherto in feeling it was an important symbol. The sug- 
gestion that the bands behind Moses at “Marah” are the divided Red Sea, 
the paths of the twelve tribes, is clever, but has nothing to support it but the 
coincidence of the number of bands. It is hard to see in such a narrative why 
the Red Sea should thus have been twice depicted, especially when it has 
nothing to do with Marah.That the winged Victories over the gates of Egypt 
are the angels of destruction of the Egyptian plague is an interpretation which 
does violence to the meaning of Victory in all other instances of its usage, 
including its usage as acroteria on the inner shrines of the two temples in the ° 
zone below. And why Ares between the Victories? 

No. 11 (p. 53) may be Abraham, as du Mesnil says. One argument in favor 
of this identification he has missed, that the Hexateuchs represent Abraham 
called out to count the stars in almost exactly the same way. But, though I 
cannot here defend myself, I am still convinced that the figure is here again 
Moses, this time the old man ascending to heaven as Philo tells the story. 

In connection with No. 12 (p. 59), du Mesnil brings out an entirely new 
detail, the fact that the robe of Aaron was ornamented with numerous winged 
Victories bearing wreaths. (Are these destructive angels?) Even this does not 
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suggest to du Mesnil that the evidence of Hellenism be considered for inter- 
preting the scene. He says, apparently faute de mieux, that they are cherubim. 

There is not space to continue thus selecting points for agreement or dis- 
agreement. Grateful as all working in the field must be for the useful obser- 
vations, and for many of the suggestions of interpretation, the work, like the 
Introduction of Millet, seems to me only preliminary because it considers 
only rabbinic and scriptural literary evidence for the ideology behind the 
paintings. Yet the art is saturated with Greek (and Eastern) elements, and 
these Jews, or the ones who determined this art-form, must have been thor- 
oughly acqvainted with the pagan art from which they drew so heavily. To 
discuss the art without reference to hellenistic Judaism, or those mystery 
religions which most used these art forms, is to require the judgment of “‘tenta- 
tive” for all conclusions. That hellenistic Judaism, whatever that may mean, 
was the source of this art can no more be assumed a priori than that it had 
no part in its origin or meaning. Whether hellenistic Judaism did influence 
or inspire this Jewish art, however, is a question which must be thoroughly 
discussed before we can be sure we have any firm foundation on which tobvild. 

Du Mesnil’s final chapter, which treats these paintings for their place in 


the history of art, is incomplete, but on the whole much more satisfactory. 
The fact that there must have been a great tradition of such art in Judaism 
before Dvra, and that Christian OT iconography stemmed from that same 
tradition, is well brought out. 


E. R. G. 


Die Verkiindigung des Wortes im Urchristentum, by Ragnar Asting, Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1939, pp. xvi, 749. 

The late Ragnar Asting died in 1936, in his thirty-ninth year. His huge 
work on the Gospel in the Primitive Church — a first volume, which was to 
have been followed by another, perhaps equal in size — was published last 
year with aid from the Norwegian Academy of Sciences at Oslo, and the 
publication was seen through the press by three friends led by H. von 
Campenhausen. It is a thorough exegetical and philological study centering 
in the three Biblical terms, “word of God,” “gospel,”” and “witness” or 
“testimony.” As in Kittel’s Wérterbuch, the materials range over the wide 
fields of Hebrew OT, LXX, classical and heilenistic Greek, Jewish (early 
and late), and NT and early Christian usage. As also in the Worterbuckh, 
the author’s interest is not only literary but theological. Modern literary 
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and historical criticism, even form criticism, is taken for granted; but the 
results that are sought belong to NT theology — and to Christian theology 
generally, wherever its Biblical basis is recognized and built upon. 

The whole Biblical conception of revelation rests back upon the early 
Hebraic conception of God as a living, dynamic being. ‘Er ist der Kraftvolle, 
der alle Macht hat im Himmel und auf Erden, der alles nach seinem Willen 
gestaltet und die Schicksale der Vélker lenkt. Diese Erhabenheit Gottes und 
seine Herrschermacht ist bei Israel (wie auch bei den anderen semitischen 
Vélkern) radikaler gedacht als in der griechischen Religion und in den iibrigen 
Religionen des Westens” (p. 7). The constitution and course of nature 
depends upon his direct and immediate volition — indeed, there are no inde- | 
pendent “laws” of nature; and the whole creation is made to serve and obey 
his purpose, which is to be seen in Israel and in Israel’s relations with other 
peoples. Israel’s only possible response to God is either obedience or dis- 
obedience, since neither Israel as a whole nor any individual Israelite has 
any claim upon God. His relations with Israel, as with the whole world, 
are expressed in his ‘“‘word” or “words,” which are at once creative and self- 
revealing and mandatory. ‘He spake and they were made.”’ ‘He spake these 
words and said [the Decalogue].’’ ‘He sent his word unto Israel” or to his 
prophets. 


Dass das Wort Jahwas nicht nur ‘Wort’ in unserem Sinne, sondern 
schépferische Handlung ist, zeigt sich auch darin, dass man die Worte 
Jahwas ‘schauen’ kann.... Dies zeigt, dass, wenn Jahwa seinen Willen 
zur Verwirklichung kommen Jasst, diese Verwirklichung darin besteht, 
dass er ‘redet,’ und das bei ihm befindliche Urbild der kommenden 
Begebenheiten ist sein ‘Wort’ (pp. 20 f.). 


God’s word assures Israel of his goodness, revealed in the past to the fathers, 
and equally in his concern over Israel’s future. His concern is not with the 
distant future, but with the immediate prospects of his people; and God as 
the ruler of all the earth and the controller of history is bringing to pass 
even now things that affect Israel and determine its and the world’s destiny. 

It is against this background that the later developments seen in the 
Jewish religion and in primitive Christianity are to be understood. The 
“word of God” is essentially God’s own self-revelation, vouchsafed and en- 
trusted to men: indeed, the one to whom the word has come can do no other 
than obey it, utter it, deliver it to those to whom he is now sent. This is 
quite the opposite conception to our easy-going modern idea of the‘ message” 
of the apostolic church, the good news men spread because they found it 
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interesting or valuable or important. The NT “word of God” is just as 
mandatory, just as much “‘God’s word and not man’s,” as the “word” which 
came to the Hebrew prophets. This view is not limited to Paul: it runs 
throughout, it completely underlies, the whole NT. The initiative is God's, 
not man’s. 


Durch Jesus Christus, durch sein Kommen auf Erden, sein Leben, 
seinen Tod und seine Auferstehung hat Gott sich in endgiltiger 
Weise geoffenbart. Dadurch hat er den gegenwartigen Weltlauf zum 
Abschluss gebracht und die neue Zeit anbrechen lassen. Zwar steht die 
Vollendung noch aus; aber der grosse Umschwung ist dennoch bereits 
eingetreten (p. 713). 


Early Christian preaching was no proclamation of the good news of a 
school of religious or ethical philosophy, or even good news about Jesus Christ. 
It was the continuation of the revelation of God made in him: 


Nun hat die Verkiindigung eben darin ihren Sinn, dass sie die Fort- 
setzung und Weiterfiihrung der Offenbarung Christi ist. Die Verkiindi- 
gung bezeichnet deswegen keine Entfaltung innerweltlicher Wahrheiten, 
keine Aufhellung der tatsichlichen Verhdltnisse an sich, sondern ein 
Handeln Gottes, ein eschatologisches Ereignis, das mit zu dem endzeit- 
lichen Geschehen geh6rt, durch das Gott seinen Heilswillen verwirklicht. 
Deswegen muss die Verkiindigung auf Widerstand stossen, und die Ver- 
kiindiger miissen als Nachfolger Christi leiden. 

Gott ist also der Urheber der Verkiindigung, er ist es, der in aller 
Verkiindigung wirkt. Oft wird der Gedanke auch so gewendet, dass es 
der erhdhte Christus oder der Geist ist, der in der Verkiindigung wirkt. 
Die menschlichen Verkiindiger sind ausschliesslich als Werkzeuge Gottes, 
Christ oder des Geistes anzusehen (p. 714). 


For this reason, when in the primitive preaching reference is made to Christ, 
it is the exalted, heavenly Christ who is in the preacher’s mind — even 
when he is describing some event of Jesus’ earthly life or repeating some 
saying of Jesus uttered in Galilee or Jerusalem. 


Deswegen muss das Zeugnis von dem ‘historischen’ Jesus immer auf 
dem Hintergrund des Glaubens der Gemeinde an der erhéhten Christus 
gesehn werden. Und andererseits tragt der erhéhte Christus die Ziige, 
die Jesus wahrend seines Erdenlebens hatte, und die die Gemeinde in 
ihrem Erinnerungsbild aufbewahrt (p. 715). 


Christian ethics, accordingly, spring directly out of this eschatological con- 
ception. But it is not the ethics of human endeavor, now made strenuous in 
view of the approaching end. It is the ethical manifestation of a new life, 
which already belongs to the transformed order which is now coming to pass 
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and will ere long be completely realized by the power of God. God is already 
taking his great power, and is about to reign in absolute sovereignty: the 
Christian is one who here and now lives in that state, soon to be brought to 
pass; and he lives by the power, the grace, the gift, the spirit of the Living 
God. Hence the Christian ethic, seen, for example, in the Pauline parainesis, 
is also ‘‘God’s word”: it is no human code, but a divinely revealed standard. 


Um dies zu verstehen, miissen wir an die Auffassung des Apostels 
von den treibenden Kraften des Daseins denken. Paulus rechnet nicht 
mit Menschen als Persdnlichkeiten, die in sich selbst kleine Kraftzentren 
sind. Der moderne Persinlichkeitsbegriff ist Paulus ganz fremd, da er 
aus der griechischen Philosophie stammt und einer Lebensauffassung 
entsprungen ist, die ganz anders orientiert ist als die semitische und die 
urchristliche. Cum grano salis verstanden kénnen wir das Verhiltnis so 
ausdriicken, dass Paulus nur mit zwei Persdnlichkeiten rechnet, namlich 
mit Gott und dem Satan. Gott und der Satan sind die zwei Kraft- 
und Willenszentren, und von diesen gehen die Krafie aus, die in der 
Welt bestimmend sind” (p. 726). 


The Christian history, like that in the OT, is sacred history: i.e., the 
meaning of history is found in God’s purpose; whatever else is there is more 
or less irrelevant. And God’s purpose is summed up and set forth in Christ. 
“Dass Gott sich auf entscheidende Weise in Christus offenbart und dadurch 
seine Heilstat durchfiihrt, indem er die Geschichte aufhebt, ist das total 
Neue im Verhaltnis zum AT und Judentum” (p. 743). This history is made 
present, and is kept steadily before the Christian; or rather, the Christian is 
kept in steady contact with the history which gives life its meaning —a 
history which includes past, present, and future — through both the preach- 
ing of the word and the sacraments. In fact both are sacramental, the 
preaching and the sacramental acts (p. 744). Baptism and the Supper both 
involve actual experience of fellowship with Christ, and thus experience of 
the “events” of his existence, especially his death and resurrection. This is 
what makes the history a hieros logos in the ancient, technical, sacral sense: 
the record or documentation, so to speak, of the divine inauguration of the 
new order. 


Der Kern der Verkiindigung ist in der Altesten Zeit, wie erwahnt, 
Uhberlieferung der heiligen Geschichte gewesen. Diese ist also gerade als 
Offenbarung iiberliefert worden, die die Menschen Christus gegeniiber- 
stellt. Gerade weil es der erhéhte Christus ist, der der Mittelpunkt ist, 
auch wenn es sich um die Uberlieferung der Erzahlungen von seinem 
Leben und Tod handelt, werden diese Begebenheiten fiir diejenigen, die 
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sie annehmen, Gegenwart, und indem dics geschieht, erhalten sie an 
dem Heil, das sie vermitteln, teil. Die Uberlieferung der evangelischen 
Tradition wird daher schépferisch, wie alle Offenbarung es ist (p. 746). 
Some of the language, and obviously much of the emphasis, in this book 
is Barthian — via Bultmann. The word of God surely does something more 
than confront men with Jesus Christ, and force upon them an inexorable 
Entscheidung! What of grace, mercy, and peace in the gospel of Jesus? But 
it is not difficult to balance Asting’s work with these other considerations; 
and his magnificent and herculean research into the origin and history of the 
three concepts which he considered is one for which all of us, including non- 
Barthians, must be grateful. Alas, that he did not live to see his book in 
print, or to write the volume which was to have followed it. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Le Probleme du Christianisme primitif, by Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Paris, 
E. Leroux, 1938, pp. 104, 30 francs. 


Four lectures on “hermeneutics” in a sense little understood among 
English-speaking theologians. While Dr. Schmidt holds a high position 


among gospel critics, in this monograph we are frankly puzzled to find him 
writing like a Protestant scholastic of two centuries ayo; taking as his thesis 
that “all theology at its center must be exegesis, nothing more, nothing less” 
(p. 77), and treating every verse in the gospels as of equal weight: he com- 
bines Johannine with Synoptic material (p. 60) and puts the Coin in the 
Fish’s Mouth on a plane with the saying about tribute money (p. 51). With 
the theological results of this ‘“‘hermeneutic” a reviewer in this Journal is 
scarcely concerned; but Dr. Schmidt's justification of his procedure is inter- 
esting. It amounts to saying that the gap between “primary” and “‘secondary” 
material in the gospels concerns degree rather than kind, that the explicit 
language of the “‘secondary”’ is merely an inevitable corollary of the pre- 
suppositions in the “primary.” E. g., if every passage explicitly attributing 
Messianic self-consciousness to Jesus be discarded, only such a self-con- 
sciousness is adequate to explain those that remain. This theme is not fully 
developed but an example of his method is given in an analysis of the 
Synoptic “I-sayings” on pp. 35 ff., with the conclusion that they reveal in 
Jesus so overwhelming a sense of superhuman authority that nothing short 
of Messianic self-consciousness will explain the facts. And if these sayings, 
too, be made ‘‘community formations,” nothing whatever is left to explain 
the community. 
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It is to be hoped that Dr. Schmidt will develop his thesis from a strictly 
historical point of view in an extended treatment. He refers constantly to 
certain of his monographs which are published in such diverse media that 
only the largest libraries will contain them all. When he has collected and 
systematized these scattered treatments, the student will be able to do 
justice to his arguments. 


Burton S. Easton 


Die Auferstehungsgeschichten und der christliche Glaube, by Emanuel Hirsch, 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, pp. vii, 144, Rm. 4. 

This book on the resurrection narratives does not purport to be an entirely 
new research. It purpose is theological as well as literary and historical. 
It attempts to summarize what may be regarded as the generally accepted 
results of competent literary and historical criticism and then to show the 
implications of these results for theology. There are three parts: first, the 
summary of critical research; second, theological implications; third, four 
sermons by the author, giving homiletical illustrations of his point of view. 
The book is intended for popular readers, but it is well worth the attention 
of scholars, for the author is competent and he pulls no punches. 

Hirsch begins with the most fully developed form of the official church 
Easter legend and then goes back to the original historical events. It is 
comparatively simple to lay aside one legendary feature after another until 
he arrives at Peter’s vision of the risen Christ in Galilee, the beginning point 
of the new faith. There was also a visit of women to an empty grave, but 
we do not know what caused it to be empty, and this experience of the 
women had nothing to do with the belief that Jesus had risen, nor did it 
belong to the earliest version of the Easter legend. 

While the narrative of Peter’s vision does not appear as such in the 
gospels, it has probably survived in another form, and we can make some 
progress in reconstructing it. The appearance of Jesus after the resurrection 
to the disciples by the Sea of Galilee after they have fished all night in vain 
(John 21) is the key. The same legend appears in Lk 5 14., where it has 
been transferred back into the life of Jesus as a simple story. But probably 
the oldest form of the legend is Matt 14 28-31, which Matt has inserted into 
Mk’s story of Jesus walking on the sea. 

We may accept the ecstatic vision of Peter as fact, but what meaning 
does that have for us modern persons living under the shadow of death 
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today? Both the story of physical resurrection and the belief that Jesus 
survived in a personal spiritual form and made himself objectively known to 
the disciples are alike mythical features of the Easter faith. Modern persons 
cannot accept these myths as facts as the ancient disciples did. We do not 
think as they did, not even as Jesus did, for even he held ideas, such as the 
imminent end of the world, which history has shown to have been false. 

The way in which the Easter story has a message for us is for us to realize 
that it is a question not of then but of now. Whatever happened to disciples 
then may happen to them today. Stripped of their legendary vestments, 
their experiences are the same as ours. It is not a question of whether we 
can bring ourselves to believe that a physical body arose or a personal spirit 
reappeared, but of whether we today, not only at Easter but every day, 
become aware of the love of God breaking into time from eternity to redeem 
and glorify our lives. 

Individual readers would vary the details of both historical and theological 
reconstructions. I should note that he has not recognized the central impor- 
tance of Lk 24 34 as the oldest record of Peter’s vision; nor that the descensus 
and Sunday are also elements of the Easter legend. There would also be 
other approaches to the question of personal survival. But all of us will 


recognize here an honest and vigorous effort to relate the experience behind 
ancient documents to the real problems of men in the modern world in words 


which they can understand. 
S. VERNON McCasLanp 


Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, by Werner Foerster, Berlin, Furche Verlag, 
pp. 184. (Die urchristliche Botschaft). 


This volume on the history of NT times deals only with the Jewish back- 
ground of the life and preaching of Jesus, but the author promises another 
soon as a companion which will cover the historical background of the early 
Christian mission. The present work presents in brief compass and readable 
form, first, the history of the Jews from the Babylonian exile to the fall of 
Jerusalem in 135 A.D.; second, a treatment of Judaism in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus; and, third, the faith of the Jews. The work is well organized 
and presented in convenient form. It has five colored maps. It should be a 
useful manual for introductory classes. In point of view, it stands perhaps 
closest to A. Schlatter. The author is professor of NT at the University of 


Miinster in Westphalia. 
S. V. McC. 
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* Render unto Caesar," by Herbert Loewe, Cambridge, University Press, New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. 141, $1.75. 

The abdication of Edward VIII, the thrust into the limelight, as a conse- 
quence of present-day European developments, of the ticklish question of 
the relation of Church to State, and the sweeping charges of Jewish disloyalty 
to gentile governments — all these led friends of the author to urge him to 
publish his lectures, originally delivered in Cambridge and London to the 
Society of Jews and Christians. The calm and dispassionate tone of the 
volume is most refreshing. Dr. Loewe undoubtedly feels deeply; he allows, 
however, his findings to govern his feelings, not his feelings his findings. 
This attitude, even among scholars, is not so universal, nor even common, 
as to make the foregoing sentence superfluous. 

The famous story of Jesus and his questioners is made the text of the 
study. The question put to Jesus, despite the subsequent opinions of the 
evangelists, was not a captious one intended as a trap but an honest one, 
honestly put. There. was far more involved than the simple question of sub- 
mission to Rome. In addition, was the ancient repugnance — at that time 
still very active — to use anything connected with idolatry. To be sure, the 
demands of daily life had required some concessions to be made, but the 
extent of these concessions was hotly debated. Coins, especially Roman 
coins, which frequently carried symbols on the reverse which were universally 
considered abhorrent in a way quite distinct from the innocuous bust or 
picture of the emperor, were especially hated. Some of the more rigid refused 
even to gaze upon them. Jesus’ answer was an honest and unambiguous one. 
There was nothing wrong, he said in substance, in handling coins even when 
an idolatrous emblem or symbol was on the reverse. Furthermore, his 
answer was not an innovation, as has often been assumed, in protest against 
the imagined Jewish notion that to be a God-fearing Jew a man must be a 
rebellious subject. It was, Dr. Loewe is at pains to point out, in exact accord 
with the unbroken line of teaching inculcating loyalty to rulers — even gentile 
masters — save where actual apostasy was involved. And this, said Jesus, 
was not the case when a Roman coin was used, even in payment of the hated 
census (p3p). Probably the cause of the subsequent garbling of the story 
during the time prior to our written gospels was twofold: in part it may well 
be due to the hostility between Jews and Jewish Christians; in part, to the 
gentile indifference to and ignorance of the Jewish controversy over coins. 
Furthermore, the curious and unidiomatic phrase, ‘“‘to gaze on the face of 
men” or “to favour,” suggests to Dr. Loewe that it was an original part of 
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the question, apt and honest, which came to be misunderstood and turned 
into a sign of Jesus’ displeasure. In a word, what he was asked was: “You 
are a holy man, do you think it idolatrous to gaze at a coin?” 

A brief study of ancient Jewish practice, an examination of the several 
terms dealing with imposts and their imposition, and two illustrative plates 
of coins, eastern and western, add to the value of this quiet word of protest. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


Environmental Factors in Christian History, edited by John Thomas McNeill, 
Matthew Spinka, and Harold R. Willoughby, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, pp. x, 417, $4.00. 

This book is a series of studies presented to Dr. Shirley Jackson Case by 
former colleagues and students as a “tribute to ‘his scholarship and leader- 
ship.” The point of view which Dr. Case has himself exemplified in his own 
historical studies controls throughout. The papers are arranged in substan- 
tially chronological order, and range in time from a discussion of the Signifi- 
cance of John the Baptist to a study of the Significance of the Frontier in 
American Christianity. Not only the whole range of church history is brought 


into review, but there is a wide variety in the topics discussed. 


A teacher’s significance is known not only by the work which he himself 
has done, but also by his influence upon others who work in the field with 
him and after him. The Bibliography of Dr. Case compiled by Allan Cabaniss 
lists twelve books, seventy technical articles, five translations from the 
German, one from the Italian, 200 book reviews, the editing of two books of 
studies, the co-editorship of eight years service, and editorship of two 
journals for a period of sixteen years. 

The men who write the studies give abundant evidence of sound scholar- 
ship, wide acquaintance with the literature of the topics discussed, good 
critical judgment, and clear exposition. They are a group of men of whom 
any teacher might be proud. 

The first six papers deal with topics that are more or less closely related to 
the earliest period of Christian history. E. W. Parsons has already published 
on John the Baptist and writes here on the Significance of John the Baptist 
for the Beginnings of Christianity. He holds the influence of John manifest 
in “the nearness of the kingdom, new life in the spirit, and Messianic 
expectation.” The early church practised baptism in water as did John, 
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but there is no evidence that Jesus had any relation to it. S. Vernon McCas- 
land discusses Religious Healing in the First Century. Special attention is 
given to the matter of exorcisms, and healing is affirmed to have been “one 
of the most important functions of religion in Palestine in the first Christian 
century.” Cleo Jackson writes on the Hellenization of Jewish Messianism 
in Early Christianity. The Jewish background is reviewed briefly, and the 
life and teaching of Jesus is declared to be prominent in the thinking of 
Paul. But already Greek ideas of pre-existence and Logos are also found. 

Ernest Cadman Colweil discusses Popular Reactions against Christianity 
in the Roman Empire. These he sees to have been very common prior to 
the time of the beginning of official persecutions. Strong resentment existed, 
but “the triumph of Christianity over the life of the masses of population 
was the first great triumph of the church.” Gordon J. Laing writes upon 
Roman Religious Survivals in Christianity. With the mastery of the veteran 
Latinist the varied influence of Roman religion is set forth with. clearness. 
Harold R. Willoughby discusses Current Contributions from Archeology to 
Early Christian History. He moves rapidly, but with sure hand, over the 
field from Palestine through the Greek world, and on to Rome. His special 
interest in church architecture is in evidence. 

The four papers 7-10 discuss topics dealing with the relation of Christian- 
ity to the Greco-Roman world from the second to the fifth centuries. James 
T. Carlyon sets forth The Impact of Gnosticism on Early Christianity. He 
reviews pre-Christian gnosticism, the reflections of gnostic influence on the 
NT, and in the later period more particularly known as that of the gnostics, 
The characteristics of their thinking are set forth and evaluated, with the 
general result that these men are held to “deserve better of us than they 
have received.” George Thomas Oborn writes upon Economic Factors in 
the Persecution of Christians to 260 a.p. He asserts that economic factors 
are always present in social upheavals and were markedly present in the 
antagonisms in the Roman Empire against Christianity. Mervin Monroe 
Deems presents The Resources of Christian Asceticism. Behind asceticism 
lay philosophical dualism and ethical reaction against common and wide- 
spread immorality. Massey Hamilton Shepherd sets forth The Effect of 
Barbarian Invasion Upon the Liturgy. The liturgy of the church was origin- 
ally sacramental-mystical, and the act of the corporate body. It changed to 
a sacrificial act conducted for the body by priests. With the loss of under- 
standing of the Latin language the people more and more lost participation 
in the liturgy. 
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Papers 11-14 deal with topics in the medieval life of the church. John T. 
McNeill discusses The Feudalization of the Church. Many factors contributed 
to decentralization and the growth of private churches, and Christianity sur- 
vived in the feudal period “as it has survived in every other period by the 
principle of adaptation.” Richard McKeon presents Aristotelianism in 
Western Christianity. Aristotle was at first regarded as a philosophical 
heretic, but finally won his place as an orthodox philosopher. Some of “the 
errors of Aristotle” were not his, but those of his critics. A. Eustace Haydon 
writes on Influence of Medieval Judaism on Christianity. The most radical 
influence of Judaism on Christianity was to be found in the origins of Chris- 
tianity. The later influences were in the field of language, interpretation, 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. Matthew Spinka reflects his intimate 
acquaintance with Eastern Christianity in his study of the Effects of the 
Crusades upon Eastern Christianity. The Crusades intensified the self-con- 
sciousness of the Eastern church and widened rather than tended to close 
the breach between the East and the West. 


Papers 15, 16, and 17 deal with the period of the Renaissance. Winfred 
Ernest Garrison studies Renaissance Culture and Christianity. ‘“‘The most 


significant influence of Renaissance culture upon religion is not that which 
was manifest in the period which is called the Renaissance, but that which 
has colored religious thought and practice from the eighteenth century to 
the twentieth.” Wilhelm Pauck presents a study of Nationalism and Euro- 
pean Christianity. The Spanish Armada marked the end of medieval Catholic 
imperialism and the beginning of modern national imperialism. The former 
was religious in character, the latter political. The reformation under Luther 
developed national religious groups parallel to national political groups. 
Charles H. Lyttle writes on “The Religion of Early Free Masonry.” This 
was essentially “natural religion” or deism. But there developed an “ethical 
theism enriched by rational Christianity’”’ which became the historic basis 
of Free Masonry “except for the Grand Lodge of France.” 

Papers 18-21 deal with Christianity in present day relationships. Marvin 
Henry Harper of India presents a study of Christianity and the Culture of 
India. The (East) Indian lives in a world which is peopled with spirits which 
are mostly evil. The life of India is fundamentally determined by social and 
economic factors such as caste, food, marriage, work. Moslem influence in 
India tends to express itself in emphasis on the unity of God. The vernacular 
Urdu is an influential factor in unifying life. The church is largely in a position 
“of isolation from the national life of India.” D.C. Holtam, writing upon 
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Christianity in the Modern Japanese Environment, emphasizes the tradi- 
tional Japanese loyalty to the emperor as of divine origin, and the difficulty 
of finding place for the Christian conception of absolute loyalty to Christ. 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey discusses the Religious Bearings of the Modern Sci- 
entific Movement. Many attitudes of various theological writers toward the 
scientific movement are presented. “‘There are many who believe that Chris- 
tianity cannot survive the impact of modern science, and they may prove to 
be right.”” The outcome will be determined by how adequately “a profoundly 
critical theology can furnish the foundations for a reconstruction of faith.” 
William Warren Sweet, well known for his studies in American Christianity, 
writes upon The Frontier in American Christianity. The frontier has exerted 
marked influence upon the forms in which American Christianity has ex- 
pressed itself. These seem to the continental and English churchmen to be 


of small significance. But the future is with these newer churches and not 
with the older ones. 


No excerpts from this volume can give any adequate impression of the 
substantial qualities in all the essays. They are worthy of careful reading. 


J. W. BAILEY 


Das Johannes-Evangelium (Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue 
Testament begriindet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer, Lieferungsausgabe von 
5 Banden in Neubearbeitungen, Lieferungen 9, 10, 11, 13 — there is no num- 
ber 12, 13 being erroneously numbered), Chapters 1 1— 12 19, by Rudolf 
Bultmann, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1937, pp. 320. 

Most commentaries on John may be classified as either philological pro- 
legomena to true comment or as super-homilies upon the gospel. The one 
rarely crosses the threshold to actual elucidation of the author’s thought; the 
other leaps across that threshold in high disdain of the critical steps by which, 
and by which alone, such a work should be circumspectly approached. Both 
are irresponsible — the one theologically, the other scientifically. Professor 
Bultmann’s work, as thus far available in America, happily reconciles the 
mutual enmity between the two sorts of commentary by combining them — 
with the result that each acts as an antidote to the faults of the other. In 
keeping with the familiar plan of the Meyer commentaries the minute and 
precise philological and historical ‘“‘pre-discussion” of the material takes place 
in the footnotes, which uphold the German tradition of thoroughness by 
averaging more than half the page. The literary analysis appears in smaller 
type at the head of each section of the text, but the body of the commentary 
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is rightly reserved for the main thing: real ‘‘comment” on the essential con- 
tent of the author’s thought, struggling after the precise intent of his words, 
and shaming those of us who ever skimmed lightly over the Fourth Gospel 
or saw its main problems in those liminal matters of introduction. Scholars 
with predilections for the one type of commentary and for the other will both 
find “occasions for stumbling” in the suspect presence of the opposite type; 
nevertheless the result of the combination is a scientifically and theologically 
responsible commentary. 

A review in mid-passage is never easy, but the main elements of Bultmann’s 
double solution of the Johannine riddle are plain enough at the half-way point. 
The literary aspect and the theological aspect of the solution are both contri- 
butions of the first magnitude to Johannine research. The former will get 
more attention, but the latter is much the more important. 

The self-contradictions in fact and style within the gospel and its obvious 
disarray in some large sections forced Bultmann to a deep-cutting literary 
analysis of four steps: 1. A discourse source (Redenquelle), to which belong 
chiefly the prologue and the solemn “I am”-discourses. He conceives this 
to have been a collection of revelation-discourses in verse much like the Odes 
of Solomon, and to have been taken over from some group within early ori- 
ental Gnosticism. He is inclined to believe that at least the prologue derives 
from the sect of John the Baptist. He thinks this source — not the gospel 
as a whole! — was translated from Aramaic into Greek. Its verses, when 
freed of commentary, fall into the typical Semitic parallelismus membrorum 
and exhibit, like the Odes of Solomon, an occasional three-member verse at 
the end of a section. 2. A miracle source (onpeta—Quelle) substantially as 
analyzed by A. Faure (ZNW XXI, 1922). To it are attributed most of the 
narratives in the first part of the gospel. He thinks it was written in semi- 
tized Greek by a Greek-speaking Semite. Bultmann sets up several stylistic 
canons for its recognition and once suggests Syria as the provenance of this 
collection. 3. The evangelist as a prose commentator to the above two sources 
and to other bits of traditional material. In the case of the discourse source 
the evangelist’s practice is to treat sections of it as texts for “‘sermons.”” These 
originally speculative gnostic discourse sections he historizes by weaving them 
into an account of Jesus’ life and “‘de-mythicizes” (entmythologisiert) by trans- 
muting them into his radical revelation-theology. Bultmann thinks of the 
evangelist as an apostate from the sect of John the Baptist, as one incorrectly 
informed on matters pertaining to Palestinian Judaism, and as writing in so 
strongly a semitized Greek as to amount to virtual translation. Bultmann’s 
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analysis of the evangelist’s own diction and mannerisms is excellent and more 
convincing than his characterization of the style of the miracle source. 4. An 
ecclesiastica) redactor, whose main interest was to modify the gospel’s aber- 
ration from the accepted churchly tradition, especially to conform certain 
details — notably the eschatology — to the synoptic account, and to smuggle 
in the ignored sacraments of the Church. Moreover, according to Bultm 
this redactor is responsible for the present disorder in chapters 5-12. Bult- 
mann conceives that the ancestor of our text of the gospel came into this 
redactor’s hands damaged and in great disorder; he did not create the dis- 
order, but did his best to correct it. Hence Bultmann feels free to make such 
drastic re-distribution of these chapters that an index will be necessary to 
aid the reader to find the commentary on specific parts of these chapters. It 
will be noticed, for instance, that chapter 8, as a hodge-podge, vanishes into 
thin air by piece-meal re-distribution. Probably these re-allocations will 
draw more scholarly fire than any other part of Bultmann’s work. But whether 
they restore the original order or not, they do help comprehend the gospel — 
and that is what counts. 


Theologically, four elements in Bultmann’s solution stand out: 1. The 
wholly exemplary way in which he keeps the whole gospel constantly in view 


by using it (with the Johannine epistles) as its own best commentary. 2. The 
recognition of the supreme importance of the gnostic tradition for under- 
standing the gospel. 3. Painstaking discrimination between the gospel’'s 
gnostic-mythical terminology and the evangelist’s sublimation of it into Chris- 
tian theology. 4. Recognition of the evangelist’s similar transmutation of 
naive eschatology into existential xplots-eschatology and also of naive 
Wunderglaube into the provisory Johannine onpetov (symbol). For the under- 
standing of this last, Bultmann’s essay, ‘‘Die Eschatologie des Johannes- 
evangeliums” in Glauben und Verstehen, is essential. 

Bultmann’s commentary on the high-point of the gospel (the Farewell 
Discourse, 13-17) is yet forthcoming. This reviewer saw it complete in MS 
through chapter 17 in the summer of 1938. Whether printed or not, it is not 
now available in America. If it merely maintains the height attained by the 
first four fascicles, it is clear that this work will worthily take its place in that 
proud library of commentaries which after 111 years still bears the name of 
H. A. W. Meyer. Before the war began, a translation of this commentary 
into English was already under way in Scotland. It is to be hoped that the 
war will not prevent its ultimate completion. 

KENDRICK GROBEL 
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Untersuchungen tiber den Ursprung der johanneischen Theologie, by Ernst 
Percy, Lund, Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 1939, pp. xx, 370. 

The sub-title of this work is almost as important as the title. It is 
“Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Entstehung des Gnostizismus.” 
The volume which, according to the preface, has been eleven years in the 
making and has passed through more than one stage of development is a 
very thorough examination of that part of ancient religious syncretism which 
was thrown into such sharp outline some years ago by the publication in 
translation by Lidbarski of certain Mandean documents. Students of the 
Fourth Gospel will remember the high hopes that were then expressed by 
some that here at last we had something that promised solution of a number 
of difficult genetic problems inherent in that gospel. Much work was done 
by German scholars and some, notably Rudolf Bultmann and Walter Bauer, 
were most hospitable to the Mandean writings and used certain parallels 
generously. British scholarship, as well as American, has on the contrary 
been very cautious in this area, holding that many questions had to be 
answered before a pronouncement could be made as to whether there had 
been any exchange between Christianity and Mandeanism and, if so, in 
what direction the influence had been. 

After a brief statement of the problem and its importance for interpreta- 
tion there is a section on the dualism of the Mandean religion. In this 
careful and painstaking discussion there is a consideration of the fundamental 
ideas of that religion as expressed in the terms “light,” “‘darkness,” “truth,” 
“falsehood,”’ and in the conception of the two worlds and the twofold classifi- 
cation of men as children of the good or of the evil. The second part of the 
work concerns itself with the Redeemer as that person appears in the 
Mandean documents, in the Fourth Gospel, in the gnostic literature (where 
that is related to the Mandean ideas), and in the Hermetic writings. The 
third section examines the idea of redemption as it appears in these literary 
witnesses. 

A detailed and laborious consideration of the parallels to be found in this 
literature results in the conviction that the Christian redeemer was much 
less vague and much more concrete than the somewhat elusive redeeming 
person or force of these other systems. The following sentence is indicative 
of the conclusions reached: ‘‘Wenn die im vorigen Kapitel dargelegte Auffas- 
sung von der Enstehung des Gnostizismus richtig ist, ist damit die Vermutung, 
dass wir in den mandaischen Erlésertexten den Hintergrund der johanneischen 
Darstellung vom christlichen Erléser zu sehen haben, ganz hinfallig geworden.” 
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This view of the origin of Gnosticism as a redemptive system is that it is 
not to be sought in ancient oriental religions any more than the Christian 
thought of the Redeemer and redemption can be found there, but rather 
that it is dependent upon early Christian ideas and practices. The Mandean 
system in turn is “eine verhdltnismassig spite Bildung in der Geschichte 
des Gnostizismus.” 

With the general conclusions of the relationship, or lack of relationship 
between certain redemptive ideas of the Fourth Gospel and the Mandean 
parallels this reviewer finds himself in accord. As to the relative position of 
Gnosticism this should be said: Certainly in the form in which we know it 
in Basilides and Valentinus much of it is ‘‘post-Christian.” It seems indis- 
putable, however, that the roots of the Mandean-gnostic systems strike 
rather deeply to a much earlier time, and that they must be sought in the 
areas of a very old oriental syncretism. ‘The puzzling question of the relation 
of some early Christian ideas to those found in the Mandean texts is now 
freed from some of the hasty enthusiastic assumptions or conclusions which 
followed Lidbarski’s publications: for this we are grateful to the author. 


ERNEsT W. PARSONS 


Ego Eimi: die religionsgeschichtliche Herkunft und theologische Bedeutung der 
johanneischen Bildreden, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage des vierten Evan- 
geliums, by Eduard Schweizer, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1939, 
pp. 180. 

The sub-title states exactly the plan and scope of this detailed study of 
the distinctive element in the discourse matter of the Fourth Gospel, except 
for the final section which is devoted to a detailed exegesis of the I-am 
passages. 

Schweizer discusses the origin and known history of the J-am formula in 
the literature of the ancient world, classifying its various uses — profane, 
creedal, theophanic, mystical, magical, confessional, and as a formula of 
divine disclosure. He maintains that the J-am’s of the Fourth Gospel have 
something distinctive and peculiar over against any non-Christian parallels 
and analogies. The nearest kin to the J-am formula of the Fourth Gospel 
Schweizer finds in the Mandzan materials; however, this is parallelism 
rather than organic relationship, stylistic and structural, a matter of termi- 
nology rather than of ideology. Schweizer concedes that the J-am formula 
as a term in Mandzan usage may be older and earlier than Christianity, 
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but he stoutly defends the originality of the religious ideas and substance 
expressed in this formula in the NT. The Johannine teaching expressed in 
the I-am’s is not derived from Mandzan sources; even any significant influ- 
ence from this quarter is questionable. The kinship in terminology is not 
due to direct knowledge or employment of Mandzan materials but more 
probably to common traditions, oral or written. Schweizer favors a Christian 
influence on the Mandzan literature rather than the reverse. 

Schweizer maintains the stylistic unity of the Fourth Gospel and rejects 
any source-analysis that would reconstruct a parent-document or identify 
single separate sources beyond the broad lines of discourse and narrative. 
He admits that the Fourth Gospel is not a pure piece of original and creative 
writing. The author may have used sources, even documents, but his own 
individuality is so impressed upon any borrowed matter that identification 
is impossible. The literary style and religious spirit of the author have 
produced a work that is a single indivisible whole. 

Schweizer regards the I-am passages as the germ-cells of the Johannine 
discourse and doctrine. About them the great addresses and thoughts of 
the Fourth Evangelist have taken form and substance. They are the key to 
the whole of this strange and enigmatic writing. These J-am’s are Christian 
creations framed over against a competitive environment. They are exclusively 
christological assertions, devoid of all the mythology originally associated 
with the J-am formula, because they pertain concretely to the person of 
Jesus Christ. Hence the J-am’s are not parable, allegory, or symbol, but 
“literal’’ speech — a definite identification and personification. 


Wa LtTerR E. Bunpy 


Charakter und Ursprung der johanneischen Reden, by K. Kundsin, Riga, 
Latvijas Universitate, 1939, pp. 185-301. (Acta Universitatis Latviensis: 
Teclogijas Fakultates Sertja I, 4). 

This investigation of the style and structure of the speeches in John 
Gospel is for the most part a study of the “I am...” sayings. The general 
discussion of the style of teaching sections and dialogue, although it fills 
twenty-five pages, adds little to what was already available; the American 
student will find E. F. Scott’s discussion of the pattern of Johannine speeches 
(unused by Kundsin) more rewarding. But the detailed discussion of the 
“T-sayings” adds to our knowledge. Kundsin finds the Johannine “‘I-sayings” 
distinct from those of the contemporary religious syncretism in brevity and 
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in the substitution of a soteriological content for the descriptive narrative of 
the pagan sayings. He sees (p. 224) the Johannine sayings as composed of 
four parts: 1. I am; 2. Expression of nature (e. g., bread); 3. Condition for 
salvation (e. g., “he wko believes on me’’); 4. Assurance of salvation (e. g., 
“will live’). 

The third section of the study discusses the relation of these sayings to 
those found in the environment. The pages spent in noting parallels to 
“living water,” “bread of life,”” etc., seemed superficial and useless to this 
reader. In style the author finds the closest parallels in the Mandzan 
literature and the Wisdom Literature. But the brevity and simplicity of the 
gospel sayings indicate, in Kundsin’s opinion, their priority to the Mandzan 
sayings. The source of these “I-sayings” in the gospel is, he thinks, the 
“T-sayings” of Rev 1-3 and 2i-22. In the primitive period, when spiritual 
experiences were frequent, a Christian received, in visions, revelations from 
the glorified, risen Christ. After a period of meditation these were expanded 
by the fruits of that meditation and the addition of other traditional material. 
Finally an editor prepared the gospel for the use of the Church, by adding, 
e. g., 4 22b, 6 51b-59 and 21. 

There are innumerable typographical errors in this work; I have noted 
from one to three on almost every page, especially in the Greek texts quoted. 
The author follows many in the rash assertion that the Rylands papyrus 
establishes the existence of the Fourth Gospel at the beginning of the second 
century. He follows Norden in regarding the “I am . . .” formula as a religious 
formula, but a footnote at the end of his work explains that he had not read 
Eduard Schweizer’s Ego Eimi until his own work was completed. Schweizer’s 
study demonstrated that there was no limitation of the “I am...” to deity 
even in the LXX. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada, by Seymour de Ricci (with the assistance of W. J. Wilson), Volume 
III, Indices, New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1940, pp. vi, 222. 


The Indices to Volume I and II of this valuably comprehensive survey 
are grouped under the headings: 1.General Index of Names, Titles and 
Headings, by Anne M. Nill; 2. Scribes, Illuminators and Cartographers, by 
Anne M. Nili; 3. Incipits, by Anne M. Nill; 4. Gregory Numbers for Greek 
New Testament Manuscripts, by W. J. Wilson; 5. Present Owners, by Anne 
M. Nill; 6. Previous Owners, by Seymour de Ricci. 
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A check of a score of items found no omission and no error. This volume 
with its predecessors needs no recommendation to students who work in 


this area. 
z..c. Cc 


Our Ageless Bible, by T. L. Leishman, Boston, Wilde, pp. 144, $1.35. 


This book presents a brief but fairly comprehensive review of the manu- 
script history and translation of the Bible. As an introduction to the study 
of the Biblical text it should be serviceable. For college classes and popvlar 
study groups, or for elementary courses in seminary, it would prove a useful 
textbook. It undertakes no distinctive contribution to the field of textual 
studies, but reveals a ready familiarity with the results of ciriticism as they 


now exist. 
H. E. Dana 


A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament, by Samuel A. Cartledge, 
Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 2nd ed., pp. 238, $1.50. 

The second edition differs from the first simply in the addition of a few 
footnotes and the use of larger type. A suggested subtitle might be: What 
the Conservative Young Man Ought to Know. He is shown “something of” 
the shadowy and unfounded theories of the Radicals, has reported to him 
what Conservatives believe, occasionally receives a little homily on true 
doctrine. The book is written so simply, at times so colloquially, that it will 
be quite intelligible to that rara avis, the intelligent layman. If, however, 
he be really intelligent, he may find it at times a strain upon his credulity. 
And the unfortunate thing is that Dr. Cartledge appears well enough informed 
so that if he could have brought himself to ask ‘“‘What does the historian 
say?” instead of ‘‘What does the Conservative?” or “‘Whrat does the Radical?” 
he might well have written a book worth printing. 

Morton S. ENsLIN 


The Story of the Lord Jesus, compiled by J. Elwin Wright and Elizabeth M. 
Evans, Boston, New England Fellowship Press, 1940, pp. 282, $1.25. 

A harmony of the four gospels with other selections from the OT and 
NT, arranged in 157 readings, each conclvding with a brief prayer, intended 
for young people. Passages from the NT are from Weymouth’s translation; 


those from the OT from the King James Version. 
. M. S. E. 
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Protestantism’s Challenge: An Historical Study of the Survival Value of Pro- 
testantism, by Conrad Henry Moehlman, New York, Harper, 1939, pp. 286, 
$2.50. 

Professor Moehlman’s volume deserves a wide reading. To many, not as 
familiar as is he with the developments and changes, the accretions and 
contradictions, which have come in the long history of Christianity, the 
book will raise many questions. Probably many will be scandalized and 
indignant as they see the sandy nature of many of their foundations. There 
will be few, however, who will not read it with profit, even if against their 
conscious will. Perhaps the most important contribution is the searching 
examination of the historical facts lying behind the present position of the 
several Christian bodies, Protestant and Catholic alike,— in a word, “How 


they got that way.” His discussion of the origin and nature of the historic 
creeds, his survey of so-called apostolic succession, his treatment of the 
sacraments, to mention but three topics, are most rewarding and make too 


clear that on many points, often considered fundamental, those who sing 


“Faith of our fathers, living faith, 
We will be true to thee till death” 


must be very carefu! to interpret the word ‘‘fathers’’ with such strict literal- 
ness as to exclude the substitution of ‘‘grandfathers,” even should the meter 
permit. Those who still enjoy proof-text methods and who pride themselves 
that they are “Bible-believing Christians” may well be somewhat discon- 
certed as they discover that this liberal professor can, and does, beat them 
easily at their own game. Generally I am not much impressed by publisher's 
blurbs. I quite agree, however, with the concluding sentences of this one: 
“Professor Moehlman’s book deals fully with a host of ... questions whose 
answers are fundamental to the problem of a united, effective Christian 
Church. Those who care deeply about Christianity should give it a careful 


reading.” 
M. S. E. 


Church and State in the Later Roman Empire, by Peter Charanis, Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, 1939, pp. 102, $1.50. 

This study of the religious policy of Anastasius I, 491-518, is No. 26 of 
the University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History. 

The compromise formula of Chalcedon, 451, instead of solving the Christo- 
logical problem, issued in monophysitism and cleavage between Eastern and 
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Western Christianity. The controversy passed through four phases and ended 
in attempts at union with the separated churches by means of the middle-of- 
the-road interpretation known as monothelism and also in surrender to 


Mah aA. 
Vic 


lanism 





Charanis’ thesis is devoted to a detailed examination of a part of the 
second phase of the conflict with monophysitism, namely, the ever shifting 
religious policy of the Emperor Anastasius. It is shown that the emperor 
first attempted to be impartial, then favored monophysitism, and finally 
attempted pacification of the orthodox groups in his realm. Under his suc- 
cessor the Libellus of Pope Hormisdas was signed. This final surrender to 
Rome ended the Acacian schism but not the quarrel over Chalcedon, since 
the Theopaschite quarrel, the Second Origenistic controversy, and the Three 
Chapters conflict were still to come. 

The materials are grouped in three sections: the religious problem to the 
revolt of Vitalian (514); the revolt of Vitalian (to 516); the last years of 
Anastasius’ reign (to 518). The narrative is meticulous and the points made 
sustained by source references. 

A critical evaluation of the literature, and a well-arranged bibliography of 
Greek and Latin sources, Oriental sources, and modern works, followed by a 
sufficient index, complete the volume. 
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